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including MODERN AIRPORTS 











MASTER MIDGETS 
See pages 10-13 

















Early this morning this lobster 
was twenty fathoms under the Atlantic. 
Tonight it will provide the main dish 
at the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver... 
all because of modern high-speed air 


cargo transport. 


Air cargo delivers food, medicine, 
clothing ... needed supplies of every 
kind...in hours instead of days. This, 
and fast passengel transportation, are 
vital services the airlines offer 


American business. 


Plane loads of goods or men on 
time are payloads ...and Sperry equip- 
ment helps airliners stay on schedule 
regardless of weather or visibility . — 
helps maintain the schedule reliability 


sO important to air Cargo Carriers. 


Succulent Supper... nu A 


Today, many airlines equip thei 
. as they do their passenge: 


with... the Sperry A-12 


cargo... 
transports .. 
Gyropilot* for smooth, level flight.. 
the Automatic Approach Control to 
guide valuable cargos safely down the 
runway...the Gyrosyn* ( OM pass and 
other flight instruments for accurate 


information on position and direction. 


These and other well-known 


Sperry products are designed for long 





hours of trouble-free service ... are 
designed to enable airlines to operate 
their cargo and passenger services 
more efhiciently and more economi- 
cally...with more profit. For example, 
the new Engine Analyzer checks 
engine performance during flight and 
prey ents costly tie-Ups on the ground. 


Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering explore new, better ways 
for moving men and goods by air. 


®TRADEMARK REG. U.S PAT OF 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND - 


NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - 


SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


























Back of this famous Flying Red Horse trademark, 
stands 82 years’ successful experience and leader- 
ship—producing top-quality lubricants for every 


industr y. 


For aviation, Mobil lubricants helped to smooth the 
way for some of aviation’s greatest achievements. 
Mobiloil flew with Lindbergh to Paris... with 
Byrd to the North Pole... with Wiley Post, 
Amelia Earhart, Sir Hubert Wilkins. 


With this great background—it’s no wonder you'll 
find the Flying Red Horse on more airports than 


TOP FLIGHT 


2 PROTECTION & 


PERFORMANCE 





Mobiloil 


AERO 






The Flying Red tHlorse. 


any other oil company trademark! Over 1,000 im- 
portant U. S. airfields at strategic locations Coast- 
to-Coast—put Mobil products always within 
cruising range. 

x * * 


Small aricraft owners will be glad to know that 
Mobiloil Aero in lighter grades — White Band, 
Gray Band and Gold Band — are now in freer sup- 
ply. Heavier grades of Mobiloil Aero for commer- 
cial planes —— Red Band and Green Band — are 


expected to be in freer supply carly next year. 





Mobilgas aircrart 
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o/ FORWARD WITH 
Cratton _Annminne 
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The Best in 
Service for 
Beech Owners 


Service for your Beechcraft consists of many 
things, all aimed at providing complete satisfac- 
tion in your flying. 


It means efficient, skilled workmanship (our 
mechanics are  factory-trained Beechcraft 
specialists). It means adequate equipment, 
genuine parts and accessories and economical 
prices (all of which Beech requires at Factory- 
Approved Service Stations). It means limousine 
or courtesy car transportation and attention to 
such details as windshield cleaning, which each 
of our Factory-Approved Service Stations takes 
special pride in providing and which every Beech- 
craft owner rightfully expects. 


Beechcraft users are always assured of 
courtesy, alertness, thoroughness and top-quality 
workmanship when they visit our modern 
establishments. For your nearest Beechcraft 
Sales and Approved Service Stations, at home 
or in your travels, consult the accompanying 
list. 


SERVICE STATIONS 








EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 












COURTESY LIMOUSINE 
SERVICE MISCELLANEOUS 
COURTESY SERVICE 


ALERT LINE SERVICE 

















* ° * BUTLER COMPANY * - ° 
Airplane Sales Division 

223 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Drew Field TAMPA, FLORIDA 























- SOUTHWEST AVIATION SERVICE, INC. - 


Hangar 2, Municipal Airport 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





- TULSAIR DISTRIBUTORS, INC. - 
Hangar 5, Municipal Airport 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





FLYING SERVICE: inc. 
Me 


i AirPOr eye MEXICO 


P QUTTER-CARR 


x 





* * HARTE FLYING SERVICE: - 


Municipal Airport WICHITA, KANSAS 

















Gregg County Airport LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
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This Parker 


HI is writing sales history 
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Hi oh sales quotas—that have to be 
t- take the « losest kind of coordi- 


— os 
nation, Mr. Kenneth Parker. Pres! 
lent of The Parker Pen Company. 


So a twin-engined, nine- 
Beechcraft Executive lrans- 
s “expediter to 
vet the job done. 


. -xeculives . 
= : nine cities 


, pical trip covering 
Press in New York at = 
Twelve hours later, and 154 = 
away. key men landed at — a 
Wisconsin, with stops at Burling 
ton. Quebec, Ottawa, Torow- 
Buffalo, Detroit, and Chicago.“ h® 
week's travel completed in a sing * 
dav by this 200 mph luxurious 
( omfortable Beec he raft! 








THE PARKER PEN cOmMPAWN Y 


4ANMESVILLE WISCONSIN U.S.A 


Mr. Walter H. Beech 9 May 1948 


Beech Aircraft Corporation 
Wichita, Kansas 


Dear Mr. Beech, 


I thought you might be interested in knowing that 
our twin-engine Beech is exactly two years old to- 
day and has logged well over 200,000 miles. 


The plane has been continuously useful and conven- 
ient. We have several branch Plants and a number 
of important subcontractors. Between these USA 
and Canadian plants we have to manufacture and 
sell at retail value an average of $200,000 worth 
of Parker pens and Superchrome Ink and Quink per 
day. This takes a lot of coordinating and the 
Beechcraft has done yeoman service in hustling 
engineers, researchers, sales and advertising 
people and others around the country. 


Our pilot thinks it is the greatest airplane ever 


built and he has had 6,000 hours in various types 
of aircraft. 


There has never been a mechanical failure of any 
kind and, with the quality you build into this 
ship, we consider it the safest sort of transporta- 
tion. I personally did about 40,000 miles in the 
Beech myself during the past year, which I mention 
only to show that I speak as one of the active 


users, 
Sincerely ours, 
Kenneth Parker bt —«-hune ~~ 


6 President 
The Parker Pen Company 


S 





@ A note on your company letter 
an informative brochure on : 
’ with full details ot 


bring b 
f American Business. 
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rhead will BEECHCRAFT 


The Air Fleet 


‘Tre sport 
> : 0 Exec ulive Tran P 
the 200 mile h 4 . A Corpo ~ 
W rite today to Beech \ T 


Wichita Kansas, U.S.A 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE 
OCTOBER, 1948 
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THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINE. 
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Irresponsible mouthings about Be 


Li nanza structural strength and \V-tail 


including MODERN AIRPORTS control effectiveness were convincing 
ly disproved during the National Air 
Races by aerobatics performed in a 
stock model Beechcraft A-35 Bonanza. 
Expertly flown by Bevo Howard, who 
formerly held the international aero- 
batic championship and who is a 
Beechcraft distributor, the Bonanza 
stunts included slow rolls, inverted 





Beech Answers Critics 





COVER: All-metal Cosmic Wind, winner of 1948 Goodyear Trophy Race, National 
Air Races, at average speed of 169.608 mph. for 12 laps of 2-mile closed course; 


Herman (Fish) Salmon, pilot; LeVier and Associates, Burbank, Calif., entry. It is slow rolls, eight-point rolls, loops, 
powered by 4-cylinder Continental engine of 188 cu. in. displacement, normally Cuban Eights, inverted flight and Im- 
rated at 85 hp., and equipped with Sensenich propeller. melmans followed by snap roll. Each 


(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo.) 
maneuver was called out over the pub- 


lic address system by Len Povey, who 


Air Report — Significant Trends and News 4 repeatedly emphasized that the show 
was a demonstration by a _ highly- 
Just Among Ourselves — Editorials 6 skilled stunt pilot, designed to show | 
: the Bonanza’s structural strength as ' 
Master Midgets 12 well as performance although the Bo 
nanza is licensed in the utility cate 
Four Men in a Cub—sy sop WEMPLE AND TOM ASHLE) 16 gory in which aerobatics are pro- 
Top Men on the Totem Pole—sy cGiorcr F. HADDAWAY 18 hibited. He wernes — posnraee ' 
“show” attempts in Bonanzas by pilots : 
Arkansas Fish Flight 21 less skilled than Howard. After the 


show, Bevo said he had not exceeded 


Airport Service As We Found If—sy siim AND FRANCES KIDWELI 22 4% g’s or 2'4 negative g’s during any 

of the maneuvers. It was one of the 
i P . >5 : ayer -. 

Airmen’s Calendar 7 best aerobatic exhibitions of the show 

This Month’s Modern Airport 29 and brought compliments even from 
competitors. Credit for conceiving the 

Marketing Fuel and Oil—sy ross c. OFRTE! 30 stunt goes to Beech General Manage) 

. J. P. Gaty. 
Airport Management—Job or Profession? — 
BY JOHN H. FREDERICK 32 Airplanes a La Disney 


More than 4,500 personal airplanes 
were serviced during the 1948 Na- 
Questions and Answers for Operators $4 tional Air Races on the Cleveland Mu- 
ncipal Airport. We’ve never seen a 
better job of handling so many air- 
planes in so short a time not only from 
a servicing standpoint but from an 
orderly handling of traffic without a 
hitch or a scratch. 

Perhaps the most thrilling sight to 
those of us who believe in personal 
aviation was the dispatching of planes 
right over the stands when the’ air- | 
port was opened immediately after the 
last act on Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 6, following the Thompson 
Trophy Race. Personal craft fifteen to 
twenty abreast began taking off right 
over the grandstands. They were of 


Flexible Financing for Aircraft Distribution—ny 11. \. sriariin $3 





Published Monthly 65 


AIR REVIEW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





P. O. Box 750, 1901 McKinney Avenue, Dallas 1, Texa every make, model, size, color and 
description. It was like something 

GEORGE E. HADDAWAY Walt Disney would produce in colo 

Editor and Publisher of bees flying out of a central beehive 






right into the audience. In the first 40 
minutes the tower checked 1,391 planes 
fom ASHLEY, managing editor. Frep N. Stones, Jr., business manager taking off a rate of 30 to 33 per 

H. PickerRInc litorial researc Field Representatis Bon Wempt minute. That is some kind of a record. 
It was a great sight and proved that 











(Continued on page 28) 
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NO. 32 IN THE SERIES FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 


"OVER THE PAST 18 years we've flown a lot of planes many places. But when it 
comes to high quality and dependability in aviation fuels and lubricants, 
we stick to one brand...that's Esso." 


Mrs. Dexter D. Coffin 
Dexter D. Coffin, (at right) Pres. & Treas. 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Winsor Locks, Conn 


"22 YEARS' EXPERIENCE in the aviation business 
has taught me that the name Esso stands for the 
kind of quality and dependability in aviation 
fuels and lubricants I want for my customers and 
for myself." 





Titus P. Matusewic, Pres. & Treas. of 
Aviation Service Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn 









BEHIND EVERY AVIATION PRODUCT that bears 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





the Esso name stands over 40 years of 
pioneering research. And today, in America’s 
largest and most complete petroleum 


laboratories, over 2000 research scientists 







AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 


nm 


and technicians are constantly at work... 





making sure that Esso Aviation Fuels 
and Lubricants remain the high-quality 


products that flyers can depend on. 
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FROM A SHOTGUN WEDDING 


Tr was a sad day for the 

I feeder air lines of the na 

tion when they abandoned and dis 
solved their Feeder Airline Association. 
This publication, commenting on the 
sell-out to the Air Transport Associa 


tion more than a year ago, brought at 


ention to the fact that the interests 
of the trunks and those of the feeders 
were diametrically opposed and that 
the hiatus between them could be ex 
pected to widen instead of being 
bridged by interline tic keting and othe: 
standardized procedures which we be 
lieve could have been ichieved with 
out a shotgun wedding 
Today the feeder air lines can blame 
only themselves for their failure to 
stick together under their own banner. 
Just where would the independent 
freight operators be had they not 
banded together? Their will to fight 
for thei principles has carried them 
a long distance. They are far from 
“ hipped in their battle for certifica 
tion. The feeders and their sphere of 
interests are more related to the inde- 
pendent ir freighters than they are 
to the established trunk air lines with 
whom they now sleep in the ATA. 
But crying over spilled milk isn’t 
going to solve the difficulties bearing 
down so heavily on the feeder air line 


fraternity. About all they can do now 


that the handwt ting 1s on the wall 

within the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
, ' 

to reform their lines, consolidate thei 


: 
efforts and pool some money for hiring 


, , 
expert economists and legal 


talent to 
1ccomplish tnres najor immediat< 
ends. These are (1) to see that present 
certincated lines a! permitted to op 
crate for a minimum of three years: 
(2) correct uneconomic route defici 
encies by amending present certificates 
speedily as the need arises; and (3 


fight an unrelenting battle for the 


extension of three-year experimental 
certificates to a minimum of five years. 


We do not condone in any manner 


or form the subsidization of any opera 
tion, trunk, freight or feeder that is 
mismanaged or one that operates over 
1 hopeless route. In either case, let the 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
that in the history of air transportation 


remember 


nere are many cases on record where 
bad management was forced out with- 
out cancelling certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity. Additionally, re 
member that in granting original cer 
tificates over any particular route the 
Board is a partner in the mistake and 
igain we say revision and not cancel 
lation 1s the cure. 

It has been one month since the 
Board denied the applications of Florida 
Airways tor an extension of its exist- 
which ex 


ing temporary certincat¢ 


pires March 28, 1949, for an additional! 
five years, and to extend its 470 miles 
of route to 12 cities to 15 additional 
cities. The Florida line has been op 
erating 14 months. It is true the sub- 
sidy has been heavy during that briet 
period. It is also true that it’s impossi- 
ble to develop trafthe over any route 
in any kind of transportation equip 
ment in 14 months, especially in air 
transportation along a 470-mile run. 

The Florida case may not be typical 
of the feeder line situation today. But 
the principal point is this: We are not 
going to launch scheduled air services 
into the smaller communities of this 
nation without it costing some money 
and without it being given a fai 
chance to prove itself. That’s the core 
of the Florida case and the CAB deci 
sion of September 1 screams out the 
warning that the Federal agency is 
backing down on feeder line develop 
ment. 

What will the rest of the feeders do 
about it? 


THE WILD BLUE YONDER 


M**3 of us who are not in 
uniform are fortunate in 
being able to walk and talk frankly 
with all sorts and conditions of our tax 
paying citizens, who, we are beginning 


to find out, aren’t too impressed with 
the Hollywood brand of salesmanship 
now being sponsored by the year-old 
U. S. Air Force. We admit the Naval 
lir arm is tough competition when it 
comes to bidding for the public and 
the Congress’ favor. But the USAI 
might better adopt some of the Navy’s 
dignity and savoir faire rather than to 
follow the Hollywood line. 

If you want a good example of sorry 
ind offensive public relations and cheap 
salesmanship we can cite names and 
dates. On Sunday afternoon, Septem 
ber 18, the American radio audience 
was given a taste of Air Force clap- 
trap over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The hour-long program of in- 
sipid music and even more inane re- 


cruiting talk was enough to sour any 


healthy stomach and completely ruin 





what otherwise might have been a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon. Of course 
you don’t have to listen to the radio. 
But if there’s an aviation program go 
ing on, you stick it out to the bitter 
end no matter how bad it is, especially 
if you're interested in 70 group al 
torces, et cetera. 

If the USAF wants to recruit im 
beciles and morons, it certainly: has 
found the productive formula to cor 
ral them quickly. Torch 
bobby-sox music and a cheap brand of 


singing, 


hooligan vaudeville over the radio is 
one helluva way to drum up the kind 
of trade the Air Force needs at the 
moment. Tex McCrary might be all 
right with Jinx during their regular 
stint on the air but as producer of the 
Air Force Hour on September 18 he 
fell flat on his face and took the Air 
Force with him. 

The Air Force people responsible for 
the recent McCrary production had 
better take inventory for their own 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Alabama—Birmingham 
Skycraft, Inc 
1953 N. SOth Street 
Aritona—Casa Grande 
orl; mcs.) © tia’ lage | 
Three Point Airport 
California—Long Beach 
Daugherty Flying Service 
Municipal Airport 
Palo Alto 
Palo Alto Airport. Inc 
Pacoima 
Cal-Flight Aviation 
Whitman Airpark 
San Diego 
Swift Air Service 
Lindbergh Field 
Santa Ana 
One-O-One Flying Club 
Orange County Airport 
Taft 
Engledow Repair Service 
Kern County Airport 
Torrance 
B & G Air Service, Inc 
Bay City Airport 
Florida—Orlando 
Wooten Aviat'n ind Inc 
Municipal! Ai port 
Panama City 
Reaver Air 
Skylard Airport 
Georgia—Macon 
King's Air Service 
Municipal Airport 
Idaho—Nampea 
Clark's Flying Service 
INlinois—E. St. Louis 
Usselman Air Service 
Parks Metro. Airport 
indiana—Indianapolis 
Central States Aero Ser 
Bob Shank Airport 
Fort Wayne 
Kelley Flying Service 
Myers Field 
lowa—Des Moines 
American Aviation Co 
Municipal Airport 
Sioux City 
Airplane Sales Co 
810 Sth Street 
Kansas—Hutchinson 
Wells Aircraft Sales 
Municipal Airport 


Massachusetts—Ayer 
Universal Aviation Corp: 
Municipal Airport 
Monson 
Eastern Airmotive Sales 
40 Cushman Street 
Norwood 
Wiggins Airways 
Metropolitan Airport 

Michigan—Benton Harbor 
Vernon E. Shoff 
720 Fair Avenue 

Minnesota—S . St. Paul 
Northwest Aero Sup. Co 
Fleming Field 

Montana—Billings 
resins Flying Service 

New Jersey—Camden 
Central Airport Flying Ser 
Central Airport 

New York—Gardenville 
Buffalo Air-Park, Inc 
4500 Clinton St 

North Carolina—Raleigh 
Serv-Air. Inc 
Municipal Airport 

Ohio—Mansfield 
Richland Aviation. Inc 
Municipal Airport 

Oklahome—Oklahoma City 
Catlin-Hutchinson Fly. Ser 
Will Rogers Airport 

Oregon—Troutdale 
Northwest Av. Sales, Inc 
Portland—Troutdale Airport 

South Dakota—Rapid City 
Rapid Aviation 
1205 Sixth Street 

Texas—E! Paso 
Scott Aircraft Sales 
Municipal Airport 
Fort Worth 
Yarbrough Aircraft Sales 
Meacham Field 
San Anton 


Munic 

Utah—Ogden 
Charlesworth Flight, Inc 

Washington—Renton 
O'Brien Flying Service 
Renton Airport 

W. Virginia—So. Charleston 
Bassee Maiscott Av. Co 
318 Central Avenue 


Foreign Dealers—Puerto Rico 
Dorado Airfield 
Dorado, Puerfo Rico 
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Swift 125 features and performance 
with other planes costing twice as much! 


140 mph Cruising Speed Modern w-Wing Design 


Retractable Landing Gear 


- s? piene 
these features 


*Reg 


The Swift 125 has the time-saving, money-making per- 
profitable business or pleasure 
0 m.p.h. up to 3% hours non 


, 


flying. You cruise at 14 
stop. Even in turbulent weather, your Swift 125 


Sto} 


formance you want for 
] 


vw 


smooth and comf 
easily and safely 
metal construction stands up 


sturdy 
upkeep, under hard usage. 


If you want 
at the cost 

to fly the Swif 
new Swift 12! 
application 


Sue 125 


Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 6191S Dallas 2, Texas 


OTHER TEMCO PRODUCTS: U 5S. and foreign governments and airlines use our 
facilities f sircraft modification, conversion and overhaul in important volume 
General products include vending machines, Coca-Cola truck bodies, metal cabi- 


nets, and parts for many products 
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GIVE YOUR FAMILY A LIFT @eaail 


Off those highways and up into the sky! For your 
family flying, there are a number of economical, 


high performance, 4-place planes — most of them €. 14h, Tite resentty convened 


addition to the Continental 
° ° li igh ly 1.78 d 

Continental powered. They develup their full rated See && ec teases ioe, 

most parts being interchangeable with 

output at moderate engine speeds, for peak pro- Ss cia aes Gat ee ae 

already available throughout the 

world when the first C-145 powered 
plane took to the air. 





peller efficiency as well as for economy, reliability, 


and long life. Continental engines' favorable _——_£.165 and E-185. These 


engines, 
° ° ° developed during the war, are the 
weight-to-power ratio has helped make possible the meet highly engineered power plants 
in the Continental line. The E-185 
e delivers 185 h.p. at 2300 r.p.m. 
family plane of today. Continental “‘E"’ series engines have 
proved their economy and reliability 
in countiess hours of operation in 

leading makes of 4-place planes. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








CONTINENTAL SERVICE... NEAR AS YOUR NEAREST AIRPORT 
8 SOUTHERN FLIGHT 








we 





SERVICE CENTER FOR AVIATION 
IN NORTH TEXAS 
























UR nationally-known services to aviation 
ap chereboplevkial EL. 
nearly 20 years, dedicated to progress through sales 


and service for personal planes, commercial operations BA( K 


d the airli i 
and the airlines U. S. Air Force! 


Lessees and operators of Kell Field Municipal con 





Reactivation f Sheppard Field is 
tinuously since 1930, we are designated CAA-Approved welcome news to Wichita Air Trans 
Repair Station No. 1210 and maintain complete facili port Company. We pledge 100 per | 
ties for major and minor airplane, engine, propeller, operation in the renewal of 
, . » Os-2 Army-Municipal operations, | 
nstrument and radio repair and overhaul, specializing | 
whic were so successful during 
in Authorized Continental, Lycoming, Luscombe and World War Il | 
Piper sales and service We carry Phillips 66 aviation FULCHER ARMSTRONG, 


fuel in 80, 91 and 100 octane and all grades of oil resident 


with pit and truck refueling 











Our Class V all-weather airport, with five paved run 

ways of over a mile each, has 24-hour facilities, in- ISIT Wichita Falls Air Transport Company on 

ci ' i ¢ r Tr r CAA c c ti . . . . 
ee ee — Kell Field Municipal for the best in complete 


tower, U. S. Weather Bureau with radar surveillance . 
One-Stop Service and enjoy the same prompt, courteous 


one of only four such radar-equipped Bureaus in U. S.) 


and newly-opened terminal building restaurant featur service we perform daily for Braniff and Continental Air \ 
ng fine foods Lines and many other private fliers and commercial ( 
—— operators. | 


“GB” WICHITA FALLS AIR T 


COVERNMENT APPROVED FLYIE 


WICHITA FALLS 
AIR TRANSPORT CO. | 


CAA-Approved Repair Station No. 1210 
Kell Fleld (Municipa) Airport) 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
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* Famous Piper Safety 
* Smooth Lycoming Power 
* 123-mph. Top Speed 


* 110-mph. Cruising Speed 


World’s Lowest-Priced 
FOUR-Place Airplane 


—The New Piper Family Cruiser 










If you are looking tor DOLLAR 
VALUE just take a look at the new 
FOUR-Place Family Cruiser. You ac- 
tually get more for your dollar in the 
Piper PA-14. Its low price of only 
$3,825 is below any other four-place 
aircraft on the market today. Not only 
that, but its operating cost is the 










Aircraft Sales Company 
Meacham Field 


Fort Worth, Texas 

















Little Rock Aircraft 


Adams Field 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
















Martin Aircraft Service, Inc. 
P. O. Box 7035 


Long Beach 7, California 
















Smyer Aircraft Sales & Service 


Municial Airport 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 



















A. W. (Art) Whitaker 


P. O. Box 1811 


Portiand, Oregon 


°382 












F.ALF. 





ultimate in economy, combining high 
efhciency with economical Lycoming 
power and trouble-free reliability. Its 
utility is phenomenal, its safety typical 
of all Piper aircraft, its appointments 
unbelievable. Let us demonstrate this 
newest Piper to you and prove to your 
own satisfaction its value in economy, 
utility, comfort and safety. 


ALL THESE FEATURES ARI 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT: Trailing 
edge flaps . . . automotive-type electric 
12-volt bat- 


tery .. . stainless steel muffler 


starter and generator... 


hydraulic toe brakes . . . cabin and 
carburetor heaters . . . cabin ventila 
tion . . . position lights . . . standard 
flight and engine instruments . . . in 
direct-lighting ‘or instrument panel 
full-swivel steerable tail wheel 

. spinner with fixed-pitch propeller. 


The Piper Distributors listed here 
will gladly arrange to demonstrate the 
Family Cruiser’s matchless perform 
ince. You be the judge—see it per 
form, compare its qualities and ease 
of flying. Then you, too, will decide 
that the new Piper PA-14 Family 
Cruiser is the most economical FOUR 
Place airplane to own and fly! 


* Big, 850-Ilb. Useful Load 


* Quickly-removable Seats for 
Cargo 


* 46-mph. Landing Speed 


* 5-hr. Cruising Range on 35-gals. 
Fuel 
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PEVERY ENGINE 
EVERY TIME— 
START WITH 


ew yer 
5 ier 





STARTERS FOR RECIPROCATING ENGINES 
ranging from 165 h.p. up through 4000 h.p. 
* 


STARTERS FOR JET ENGINES 
ranging from 3000 lbs. thrust up through 6000 Ibs. thrust 


For over thirty years Eclipse has continued as one of the leaders in 
aviation progress by anticipating your needs for constantly better, more 
efficient aircraft engine starters. Now Eclipse offers you such important 
advantages as the QUICK-DISCONNECT which cuts mounting time 
to a small fraction of that formerly required. Another Eclipse develop- 
ment for large engines is the HY DROLOCK DETECTOR attachment. 
which turns the engine over slowly at the flip of a switch, doing away 
with the job of “pulling through” by hand. In addition, there are Eclipse 
starters built to the unique requirements of jet engines, rotary wing 
aireraft, AC and 115 V. DC current applications. Let Eclipse experi- 
ence work for you. Start every engine every time—with Eclipse. 
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Reading left to right, here are the 1948 Goodyear Trophy winners in the order they finished: Herman (Fish) Salmon’s all-metal Cosmic 
Wind, Steve Wittman’s new Special and Art Chester's new Swee’ Pea. Chester was top qualifier at 180 mph., but gusty conditions 
slowed Cosmic Wind's winning speed to 169.608 mph. average during twelve laps of the 2-mile course. All are powered by 188-cu. in 

Continental engines normally rated at 85 hp. 









(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo.) 


Drawing top interest in the National Air Races, improved putt-putts 
steal the show while obsolete fighters drop out in confusion 


HE midgets came out of the 
1948 National Air Races 


, ; , 
the achievement of speed on the closed 





course, not speed itself, is the major 
in Cleveland last month with top ittraction of an air race. Closely 
honors for spectator interest and in matched Goodyear Trophy Race 
dividual design, construction and entries proved that for the second con 
piloting competition There were secutive postwar year by performing 
faster airplanes in other events but like clockwork around a little 2-mile 
1948 Goodyear Finals 
e 10 y a 
. 
(12 Lops — 2-Mile Course) 
Place Pilot Mode! Time Av. Speed 
ist H. R. Salm Van Nuys, Calif Cosmic Wind 8:29.41 169.608 
2nd S. J. Wittman, Oshkosh, Wisc Special : 8:31.66 168.862 
3rd =A. C. Chester, Los Angeles Chester Special 8:33.67 168.201 
4th Wm. Brennand, Oshkosh, Wisc Wittman Special 8:37.17 167.063 
Sth Bill Robinson, Pacoima, Calif Cosmic Wind 8:43.30 165.106 
6th P. C. Quigley, Gainesville, Fla Pitt Special 8:43.98 164.892 
7th R. B. Downey, Whittier, Calif Cosmic Wind 8:55.14 161.453 
8th M. L. LeFevers, Reidsville, $. C Falcon 9:11.78 156.584 
(Dave Long, in ‘'P-Shooter,"’ Pulled out 9th Lap) 
Entries and prize money Salmon, $7,000 2. Wittmar $4,000 3. Chester, $2,200 
4. Wittman, $1,100 A. W. LeVier, $900. 6. ¢ H. Pitts, $750 Glen Fulkerson 
ef 8 Robt. Hopkins, $600 
e e . 
(oodyear Preliminaries 
(1st 4 Places Listed for Each) 
st Heat: H. R. Salmon Chester, 171.480 mph., $205; P. E. Pen- 


174.287 mph., $320; A. C. 
rose, 153.420 mph., $140; H. E. Bangerter, 148.163 mbh., $100 
nd Heat: S. J 

Chonoski, Jr 
rd Heat: Wm 


144.484 mph., $140; K 
Brennand, 169.621 mph., $320; P. C 
LeFevers, 144.596 mph., $140; A. F. Ber 
4th Heat: R. B. Downey, 160.952 mph., $320; D. E 
son, 132.210 mph 140; L. C. Shelton, 130.393 mph., $100. 
Semi-Final N 1 M. I LeFevers, 152.069 mph., $350; P. E. Penrose 
W. F. Falck, 14¢ 8 mph., $205: K. R. Ti 
Semi-Final No H. E. Bangerter, 148.206 mph., $350; R. J 


Total 3 Coemic Wind models, $9,475 Total 





Wittman, 169.079 mph., $320; Bill Robinson, 160.719 mph 
R. Townsend, 143.935 mph., $100 
Quigley, 166.248 mph., $205; M. I 
neyworth, 137.740 mph., $100 

Long, 155.002 mph 


$205; R. J 


$205; C. R. Daw 


151.452 mph., $250 


wnsend, 145.5 mph., $185 
Chonoski, Jr., 


145.640 mph 


$250: A. F. Benneyworth, 138.592 mph., $205; L. C. Shelton, 138.342 mph., $185 
Consolation: K. R. Townsend, 142.447 mph., $165; W. F. Falck, 141.499 mph., 3140; A. F 
Benneyworth, 139.528 mph., $125: J. P. Reaver, 138.778 mph., $115 


> Wittman Specials, $5,740 








course only 4,400 ft. long and 880 ft. 
wide, completely within view of the 
In sharp contrast, larget 
“racers” of- 


spectators. 
but colorless ex-military 
fered little in design or performance 
worth watching. They reached an all 
time low in the 1948 Thompson 
Trophy Race, classic event of the pre 
war Nationals. This year that event 
fell apart with only three of ten start 
ing planes—all ex-military junkies— 
lasting through the final lap, confus 
ing everybody including the plodding 
pilot who didn’t know until he landed 
that he was the winner. 


Refinements Over Last Year 


There was considerable progress in 
1948 midget winners, as viewed against 
the same airplanes or designs which 
won last year. Herman (Fish) Salmon 
scored an impressive victory for metal 
workmanship as well as piloting in 
winning the 1948 Goodyear Trophy. 
His all-metal Minnow, one of the 
three Cosmic Wind racers entered by 
Tony LeVier Associates from Burbank, 
California, took third place last year. 
Cosmic Wind improvements since last 
year included improved engine cowling, 
bubble canopy, new wing fillets, land- 
ing gear fairing, special wheel pants, 
new wing tips (mainly for looks), pro- 
peller and several lesser items. The 
Sensenich propeller he used was prob- 
ably the fastest-turning blade in the 
race, turning more than 3,400-3,500 
rpm. Any type of fuel may be used in 
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the race and those who smelled the 
Salmon racer’s fuel tank and exhaust 
stacks (bent rearward, incidentally, 
for jet-exhaust thrust) speculated that 
he used an alcohol mixture consider 
ibly more powerful than 100 octane 
Salmon was almost matched both 
by Steve Wittman, Oshkosh, Wis., and 
Art Chester, Los Angeles, who placed 


} 


second and third. Only 2. seconds 


separ ited Salmon 169.608 mph. ) ind 


Wittman 


(168.201) 


168.862 mph. und Chestet 
was only 4 seconds behind 
the winner of the 24-mile race. Pre 
race qualifying trials were topped by 
Chester in his new Swee’ Pea, with 


mark The 


slowed by a cross wind and by tur 


1 180 mph finals were 
bulence from gusty conditions. 
, 
Progress was shown in the increased 
speeds averaged by this year’s winners 
Steve Wittman’s Bus 
165.857 


over last vear's 
ter won the 1947 event at 
mph., Art Chester’s Swee’ Pea ran 
econd at 165.393 mph., and Fish Sal 


Wind 


158.798 mph. in 1947 


third at only 
, , ; 
W hile Salmon’'s 


| 
ved to win this year 


non’s Cosmic 


l rplan¢ was imp! 


169.608 1 ga 


Wittman’s and Chester 


ibout 3 mph. in the 


ot over 10 mph., 
*s new urplanes 
pic ked up only 
final event 
Salmon took the pol from the start 


; 


ind held { | xcept To l single wide 


turn when he lapped another con 


testant, he neitnel gained nor lost iny 


to Wittman through 


roticea rte space 

yut the 12 laps. He flew lower than 

Wittman and took the end pylons with 
nger a uniform rolls than 

Wittman used The Cosmic Wind 
is designed especially for the 2 
e course, th emphasis on handl 














Second piace Wittman 
(top) and thir d- place 
Chester Specials, Wittman 
with smaller wing, rudder 
and scimitar prop; Chester 
with Y tail, ducted fan 
nm nose and finned oil 
tank (see inset) 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHiI 
te top and inset at wer 


B man) 


ing characteristics. Excluding piloting 
ability, the Minnow appeared to do the 
best all-round job of flying in the 
Goodyear events, displaying no irregu- 
larities while grooving the course con- 
sistently. 

Improvements were noted in both 
fabric-covered Wittman and Chester 
designs this year. Wittman’s was a 
newly-built racer, being both lighter 
Buster 
which won the 1947 Trophy. Com- 
plete details were not divulged but 


and cleaner than his older 


Wittman said the new ship had more 
chord and 10 inches less span than the 
old airplane, with a wing area of only 
67 sq. ft. and an empty w eight of 508 
lbs., as against permissible minimums 
of 66 sq. ft. and 500 lbs. The wing he 
described as being only slightly dif- 
ferent from that on the older airplane, 
combining two NACA sections which 
he ‘didn’t identify. His new wing 
was supported by only two wires to the 
side whereas the older airplane carries 


4 wires to the side. 


Rudder Added to V Tail 


Chester’s new Swee’ Pea_incor- 


porates a “Y” tail, a small rudder 
having been added below the “V”’ tail 
he used last year on the old airplane. 


\ steerable tail wheel is mounted in 





the rudder. The new Chester design 
is 12 Ibs. lighter, has 66 sq. ft. of 
fabric covered wing as compared to 
71 sq. ft. of plywood wing on the 
original. In addition to the ducted 
fan in the propeller hub for ground 
cooling, as featured on the original 
airplane, the new Chester ship elimi 
nates need for an oil radiator by utiliz 
ing an aluminum oi! tank with its 
bottom crimpéd into a series of fins. 
The tank is installed so that its bottom 
is flush with the engine cowling. 
Stellar midge: performances focused 
interest on future possibilities for 
backyard designs. Little of value can 
be- contributed to racing and aero 
nautical progress by obsolete combat 
planes. Why not encourage new de 
signs in the 300, 490 and 500-mph. 
brackets, as Goodyear has very suc 
cessfully done with the lilliputs? Ai: 
racing needs competition for 185-220 
hp. planes and up, including designs 
for small jet engines such as have been 
Boeing, 
and others, in addition to the 190-cu. 


projected by W estinghouse 
in. category sponsored in Cleveland by 
Goodyear and in Miami by Continen- 
tal Motors. 

Until such projects materialize, the 
midgets will maintain top billing in 
the minds of thousands of air racing 


enthusiasts. Many of these are now 


Turn Page for Hubbell Sketches of Winning Designs 


Outstanding Good year racer designs were sketched exclusively for SovuTHERN 
Fricut during the running of the National Air Races in Cleveland by Charles H 
Hubbell, who won fame with his Thompson Products calendar portraits of pri 
war racers and military aircraft of both World Wars. 


Turn page for his sketches 
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such refinements as 













ind even engine modifications. Present 
4 COCK A/T CANOPY- - = requirements were designed to assure 
= satety, peg maximum pertormance fo! 

ONE OF THE NEATES7-« fr : 


competitive piloting and hold down 
es costs for participants. If the bars 
ODO, SHUHOVETTE OF SPEED were let down on landing gear and 
engines, it wouldn’t be long before a 

Cc” LARGE SPINNER... SMOO/#4 participant would require almost un 
on - | df ances Oo dDeCO es \ er. 
COWL. BEAUTIFUL WORKMANSHIP ye teed “ 69 — - he = | 
oO e er. ¢ et enxinee! g test 

AND FIN/SH./ EXHAUST STACKS pilot of Lockheed and head of a racing 
BEN] REARWARD FOR JET [HRUS7. group known as LeVier and Associates, 


has expressed to SOUTHERN FLIGH1 


2) FXTIRA LONG WAEEL PANTS interesting views on midget race im 


1 Bi | 
provements. Three all-metal Cosmix 


EXCELLENT STRUT FA/RING, Wind LeVier midgets participated in 
the 1948 Goodyear, winning a total of 

—- JAIL ASSEMBLY SHOWING METAL $9,475 in cash prizes. In two years the 

ee Lem ie ate = Osmic Wind design has won approxi 


nately $18,000 n Goodvea ind 
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First-place winner of the $25,000 Good 
year Trophy race was this all-metal Cosmic 
Wind piloted by H. R. (Fish) Salmon. Its 
empty weight is about 523 Ibs., span 19 
ft length |7 ft., wing area 68 sq ft 
Prop is special Sensenich, fastest-turning 
blade in the race Two similar Cosmic 
Wind designs finished 5th and 7th in the 
Goodyear; all three won $9,475 total at 
Cleveland. LeVier and Associates, Bur 
bank group which designed, built and 
races the low-wings, has quoted $20,000 
as price for duplicate to prospective 

buyers 

(ha 
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Stwe Witkman's 
SPECIAL 


A, SINGLE BRACE WiRE-TH/IS YEAR 
Repiaces Orv Movet'’s Loueit Wares 
SINGLE ExHausT STACK. EXCELLENT 
Work ON COWLING. 

B, New SumitaR-Srvie PROP WITTMANS 
Own Design, As /s His Parenréd SPRING- 
S ret LANDING GEAR. 

C,, Tart Group Fearurts SMALL RUDDER 
(Less HAN O10 Mover), Rubber JRrim 7a, 
S7eeRABLE TAILWHEEL, CANTILEVER TAIL 
SURFACES 
















Second-place Wittman Special is new 
tube-fabric-plywood midwing, completed 
ust in time for Goodyear. Empty weight is 
about 508 Ibs., span |5 ft. 2 in., wing area 
67 sq. ft. and length 17 ft. Art Chester's 
No. 2 Swee’ Pea is also new ship, of tube 
and fabric featuring small rudder at end of 
fuselage. Similar to last year’s Swee’ Pea 
ts 508-lb. empty weight is 12 Ibs. lighter 
and its wing area is 66 sq. ft. as compared 
with 71 a year ago. Other sketches at bot 
tom highlight P-Shooter, an interesting all 
metal low-wing designed by D. E. Long of 
the Piper organization in Lock Haven, Pa., 
first Goodyear racer to use flaps; No. 21, 
a tube-fabric-plywood low-wing designed 
and built by C. H. Pitts of Gainesville, 
Fla., who had the thinnest wing (about 
6'2 per cent) in race and more speed than 
his 6th place 164.892 mph. indicates; and 
a novel wheel-pant idea employed by A 
F. Benneyworth of Nashville 
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Art Chestory “Swee’ Pea” 
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One of the two new Piper PA-I14 Family Cruisers we used is shown above being readied for flight at Littic Rock Aircraft Sales. 


We found the 4-place Piper good for 110-mph. cruising on 7 gals. of gas per hour. Take-off and climbing also turned out to be 


surprisingly impressive with the Lycoming, rated at 108-115 hp. (Southern Flight Photo) 


Four Men in a Cub 


Bill Piper has achieved surprising performance and comfort 
with small space and economical power in his Family Cruiser 


E don’t mind admitting 

\X, that we had several reser- 
vations in mind before we flew the new 
4-place Piper Family Cruiser. They 
centered around horsepower and com- 
fort, for the Piper is the smallest of the 
#-place types on the market. The 
Piper’s engine is a Lycoming tor which 
108 hp. is claimed at 2,600 rpm. and 
115 hp. at 2,800 rpm. A glance at the 
1ccompanying table of factory specifi- 
cations and performance data probably 
will suggest some reservations to you, 
too. 

But we were in tor some surprises. 
Four men in a Cub? W. T. Piper has 
ictually achieved that, with comfort 
ind performance. His accomplishment 
is ill the more notable because he did 

with minimum power and minimum 
costs. His factory price of $3,825 1s 
the lowest quoted on any 4-place 
model, although the addition of $319 
2-position Sensenich Sky Blade pro- 
peller (which is needed for top per- 
formance) and a $160 radio balloons 
the price to $4,304. 

We tried two different Cruisers just 
to make sure of performance, picking 
up our first one in Little Rock at F. C. 

Cliff) Plegge’s Little Rock Aircraft 
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Sales and finishing in a demonstrator 
provided in Fort Worth by A. C. 
Elsholtz’s Aircraft Sales Co. Both were 
equipped with the 2-position Sky 
Blade. Neither Plegge nor Elsholtz 
gave us any sales talk. “Wait’ll you 
fly it,” was their attitude. “We'll let 
the airplane speak for itself.”” The only 
problem we encountered was how to 
enter and leave the front seats. That, 
we informed our first host, would re- 
quire a check-out. It appeared Piper 


had hired Rube Goldberg to engineer 


the right front seat. Merely folding it 
rearward did not suffice, so they en 
gineered two folding operations—one 
for the entire seat assembly, the second 
for the cushion. 

It was plain at the outset that words 
would never adequately describe such 
an operation. So we got our photog- 
rapher to illustrate the trick seat. 
Glance, then, at the accompanying pic- 
tures. 

Surprisingly, we found ourselves ad- 
miring Piper’s ingenuity. The seat is 
complicated, to be sure. But it does 


By BOB WEMPLE 
And TOM ASHLEY 





work. How else would Piper accom- 
plish 4-place seating in such a small 
cabin? To enlarge the cabin would add 
considerably to the airplane’s cost. 
Economy in construction and list price 
was the major objective behind the air- 
plane’s production. While a trick seat 
might not be admired by a prospect 
who can afford larger and more ex- 
pensive airplanes, people who can af- 
ford no more than the Cub will find it 
useful. In our own case, we found the 


seat worked without difhculty, once 


we caught on. In the process we were 
dumped rearward on a take-off, with 
Bob Wemple on the left side doing the 
flying. Thereafter we always made sure 
the safety latch was secure by bounc- 
ing up and down on the seat a couple 
of times. 

Once inside, we found the 4-place 
Cruiser pretty comfortable. The cabin 
has a neatly-finished interior, complete 
with headliner. Seats and sidewalls are 
upholstered in grey fabric and tan 
Naugahyde leather-like material. The 
rear seat will accommodate two per 
sons without overcrowding and knee 
room for rear seat occupants is actual 
ly greater than in one 4-place tube 
and-fabric airplane of different make. 
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Baggage is carried behind the rear seat, 
the back of which is swung upward 
from the bottom for access to the 
baggage compartment. Both front and 
rear seats are quickly removable for 
cargo Carrying purposes. 

Visibility is excellent. Absence of 
ish trays in the cabin is accompanied 
by a placard on the instrument panel, 
reading “No Smoking.” Some prospects 
for 4-place airplanes may criticize the 
ibsence of any provisions for smok- 
ing. But in the long run the lack of 
ash trays actually contributes to safety 
by discouraging smoking in the fabric- 
covered Piper. We especially liked the 
airplane’s handy map pocket and lo- 
cation of the starter button. The latter 
is found in a receptacle on the battery 
box, which is under the left front 
seat, projecting slightly forward of the 
seat 


In the Air 


Exceptional quietness was noted im- 
mediately upon starting the Lycoming. 
Stainless steel muffler is standard equip 
ment. Flight characteristics are in keep 
ing with Cub traditions, except that 
Piper has installed a large and effec 
tive flap on the 4-place model. Three 
settings are available on the flap con- 
trol lever, located between the front 
seats, representing one-third, two 
thirds and full flap. We tried flap set 
tings in stalls and landings on several 
occasions but we fail to see the need 
tor using any flap at all in an airplane 
having Cub characteristics. 

With the 2-position Sensenich, we 
used low pitch tor take-off and climb, 
with full throttle. Trimming for 
cruise, we used the button control for 


FACTORY DATA 


Piper PA-14 Family Cruiser 
(Performance with full gross, at sea level) 
Power plant, Lycoming C-235-Cl rated 

at 108-115 hp. 


Cruising speed, mph. 110 
Stalling speed, mph. 46 
Take-off run, ft. 969 
Rate of climb, fpm. 575 
Cruising range, miles 500 
Service ceiling, ft 10,500 
Fuel consumption, gph. cruising spd. 7 
Fuel capacity, gals 35 
Gross weight, Ibs 1,850 
Empty weight, Ibs 1,000 
Wing area, sq. ft. 179.3 
Wing span, ft. and ins 35-5 

Length, ft. and ins 25-2 

Power loading, Ibs. per hp 17.1 
Wing loading, Ibs. per sq. ft 10.3 
Baggage capacity, lbs 80 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT: Flaps, electric 
starter and generator, battery, stainless 
steel muffler, hydraulic toe brakes, cabin 
and carburetor heat, position lights, 
standard flight and engine instruments, 
indirectly lighted, steerable tail wheel, 
fixed-pitch propeller with spinner. 
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Ideal for Cargo 


"| have just returned from a 
trip to Alaska with the new 
Piper Family Cruiser and am 
most enthusiastic about it. The 
station wagon feature which per- 
mits removing the rear seats 
making it an ideal two place 
airplane with plenty of cargo 
space. And we did have a load 
—grips, clothes for two weeks, 
fishing tackle, boots, a couple of 
sleeping bags, emergency rations, 
rifles and so forth.” 

—Art W. Whitaker, Portland 
Oregon. 











high-pitch. The change means a drop 
of about 400 rpm. With the Sky Blade 
in low, full throttle usually gave us 
2,600 to 2,900 rpm. for take-off. We 
found best rate of climb to be 60 to 65 
mph. and measured it at slightly less 
than 700 fpm. with two _ persons 
aboard, full tanks and no baggage. 
After topping the first 2,000 ft. with 
that average, we lowered the nose for 
a climbing speed of 75 to 80 mph. and 
it took us 3 minutes to add another 
1,000 ft. of altitude. 

Several checks on cruising speed 
convinced us that the 4-place Cub is 
a 110-mph. airplane at 2,450 rpm., 
2,000 ft. of altitude and with a Sky 
Blade in high pitch. It is quite a Cub, 
all right. 

In a series of stalls at 3,000 ft., with 
out flaps, the 4-place Cruiser stalled 
at 38 mph. IAS with power on and 
at 44 mph. IAS without power. Using 
full flap, the stall was at 36 mph. IAS 
using power and 40 mph. IAS with 


out power. In each case the stall gave 
plenty of warning and the break was 
gentle with no evil tendencies. 

Since we had questioned the air 
plane’s take-off performance, we went 
to the trouble to step off a couple of 
them. With pilot and two occupants, 
whose combined weights totalled 420 
lbs., or the equivalent of two men 
weighing 210 lbs. each, and with tanks 
about three-fourths full, the Cruiser 
broke ground 450 ft. from the start 
of the roll (airport altitude, 575 ft.). 
Then we loaded it with four persons 
having a combined weight of 710 Ibs. 
and the cruiser broke ground 750 ft 
from the start of the roll. No flap was 
used in either trial. 

Fuel checks indicated the Lycoming 
was consuming about 7 gals. per hour. 
On one flight of 2 hrs. 41 minutes, and 
including two take-offs and landings, 
19.8 gals. were consumed for an aver- 
age of 7 gph. Cruising power was at 
2,450 rpm. Mixture control was not 
used because the flight never exceeded 
3,000 ft. in altitude. At altitudes 
above 5,000 ft. this could have been 
bettered. The Cruiser has a 35-gal. fue! 
capacity, being equipped with two 
wing tanks of 17'2 gals. each. 

We came away from the two Cruise: 
tests convinced that Bill Piper’s crew 
really accomplished something when 
they modified the 3-place Cruiser into 
a 4-place minimum-price airp!ane. 
What impresses us is the fact that the 
airplane retains all the familiar Cub 
characteristics bur is faster, far mors 
comfortable and quieter, and is actual 
ly dressed up. The Cruiser should hold 
its own as the lowest-priced 4-plac« 
on the market, not only with the many 
thousands who have flown Cubs but 


with newcomers looking for simplicity 
ind economy. * * *® 





Piper's trick front seat is hinged to permit entering the front. Photo at left shows entire 
seat tilted rearward with cushion folded out of the way. Bob Wemple demonstrates in 
picture at right how seat back and cushion are folded into position, later to be latched 


down. 
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Top Men on the Totem Pole 


The nation’s leading airplane salesmen for the year prove that 


aviation business is profitable—if you are willing to dig for it 


, Guee €. Mullis 


PART II—CONCLUSION 


B* K in the middle Thirty’s we picked up ou 


morning paper and read where Bernarr Mac 
fadden had undershot an airport in a nearby town and 
rolled his airplane in a ball. Walking away, he caught an 
airliner to our home town where he was scheduled to mak« 
a speech. 

By noon our office was flooded with telephone calls from 
airplane salesmen all over the state who wanted to find 
Mr. Macfadden and sell him a replacement airplane. 

We called up a reporter friend on the local daily and 
told him we couldn’t find the great vegetarian’s name on 
any local hotel blotter. After a brief research the reporte 
came back with this classic remark: ‘“He’s registered in at 
the Club but he’s probably walking down Main Street 
barefooted, gnawing on raw carrots.” 

Macfadden was the typical airplane prospect of the 1930's 
outside the airport operator market. Legitimate plane buyers 
and pure personal owners were so scarce a man almost had 
to crack up his ship before the salesmen considered him 
prospect. Too often the prototype owner was an eccentric, 
1 wealthy celebrity, the new-rich or perhaps an adventure 
with a well-heeled wife. Few individuals or companies 
owned airplanes as work-a-day pieces of transportation 


equipment. Times have fortunately changed. More corpora 


WHO'S WHO 


Ranked by companies according to 1948 aircraft 
sales, Aeronca, Piper and Stinson leaders are listed 


as follows 


AERONCA: Ist. Ed G. Youngs, Dakota Aviation 
(North and South Dakota). 2nd. John Schwaner, 
Sacramento Sky Ranch, (Northern California). 3rd 
Rue Marshall, Williams Flying School, (Arizona). 4th 
William Blake, Washington Aircraft and Transport 
Corp., (Washington) 5th. Fred Montague, Dicker 
hoof Flying Service, (Kansas). Leader Youngs delivered 
46 airplanes during first six months of 1948. Schwaner 
delivered 26 


PIPER: Ist. Harvey N. Martin, Martin Aircraft, (Cal- 
ifornia and major part of Nevada). 2nd. Philip A 
Meinke, Mid-City Aircraft, (Ohio). 3rd. Angelo De- 
Ponti, DePonti Aviation, (Minnesota, eastern half of 
N. and S. Dakota 4th. A. W. (Art) Whitaker, (Or 
egon, Washington and Idaho). 5th. Al Gillis, Gillis 
Flying Service, (Montana). Leader Martin delivered 
39 planes from January to June; Meinke 32; DePont 
32; Whitaker 31; Gillis 27 


STINSON: Ist. National Airmotive, Chicago (30 
deliveries). 2nd. Howard Gregory, Des Moines Fly- 
ing Service, (27 deliveries). 3rd...Western Skyways 
Service, Troutdale, Oregon. (22 deliveries). 4th. Frank 
Clark, Oklahoma City (17). 5th. William A. Fraser 
Jr., Clear Ridge Aviation, Inc., Omaha, Nebraska. (17) 
Two of above distributors and two of the five top 
Stinson dealers are shown at right. Dealers include 
Robert Ragsdale of Austin, Texas, and John Stuber 
American Aviation Corp, Minneapolis, Minn. 


tion executives, professional men, farmers, ranchers, success 
ful businessmen and women in every field of endeavor are 
buying and flying more airplanes more hours than ever 
before 

Somebody sold those airplanes. Last month we introduced 
the top men during the current year for Ryan, Cessna and 
Beech. This month we ask the leading Stinson, Piper and 
Aeronca salesmen to take the bow. These are the men who 
ire making a success of aviation merchandizing and who, 
without benefit of government cardboard, are largely re 
sponsible for the measure of stability now returning to the 
personal airplane business after the violent postwar boom 


ind bust 


Work for Sales 


While many people are moaning and groaning about the 

iviation depression,” the decline of GI flight training and 
other troubles, successful airplane dealer-distributor organi 
zations are out beating the bushes, selling air transportation 
to the American businessman, farmer, professional man and 
rancher. They realize that the market for personal urcratt 
hasn’t been scratched, that these days unprecedented 
national income with earnings breaking all records are days 
to make sales. Above all they realize that they'll never get 
rich waiting for the American public to come out and tak« 


’ , 
the urplanes iway trom them 
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[he leading Acronca, Stinson and Piper sales outlets dif 
fer from the Beech, Ryan and Cessna distributors we 
| “7 
overed last month in one respect only. The majority ot last 


nonth’s subjects are real old-timers who've been selling 
urplanes for many, many years. While there are several 
n that category covered herewith (i. e. Art Whitaker, 
Harvey Martin, Bob Ragsdale), there’s a goodly number 
if new faces, which is a healthy sign. But it is apparent 
om the letters these up-and-coming salesmen write that 
their intimate knowledge of the market, their sales policies 


ind techniques are identical with those of the old-timers. 


! 
i 


, 1 , 
Similarly, they hail trom all over the nation, so territory 


doesn’t seem to be the factor that personal initiative or 
scientific analysis of prospects proves to be as factors in 
1948 airplane sales. The success formula of all the dealers 
distributors runs true to definite pattern, no matter what 


VY fe Ssernlne 


Aeroncas to Farmers and Ranchers 


Top Aeronca distributor for the year is Ed Youngs of 


Dakota Aviation Company, Huron, South Dakota, whose 
ncipal sales have been to farmer-rancher purchasers. More 
1an 50 per cent of sales have been to owners buying their 
st airplane. “We have one salesman,” Youngs writes, 
responsibility is retail selling only. He is out 
very flvable day from early morning until late at night 
calling principally on farmers and ranchers. His plan of 
operation generally is to call on five old prospects and five 
v prospects each day. He finds no difhculty in securing 
nes of new prospects and their location by carefully 
lirected visiting with the prospects he has called on pre- 
ously. They always seem to know of from one to a half 
zen of their neighbors who have indicated an interest in 
earning to fly and owning an airplane.” 


Youngs has adopted what he calls the “Modern Farmers’ 


! | - 
1g Plan which is nothing more than agreeing to teach 
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each purchaser to tly and how to make good use of his air 
plane. The farmer is assisted in selecting the best available 
landing field on his property, in selecting the hangar sité 
ind is given suggestions on how to get the hangar up at the 
lowest possible cost. Youngs’ salesman continues to make 
regular visits to the new owner until he has his private 
license and is a good enough pilot to use his airplane ad 
vantageously and safely. In addition the plan builds good 
will, which not only assures a good shop and service cus 
tomer but leads directly to more prospects. 

In his wholesale work, Youngs endeavors to select the best 
dealers available and insists that they maintain their demon 
strators in spotless condition and use them as demonstrators 
day in and day out. “Late model demonstrators in excellent 
presentable condition,” believes Youngs, “plus hard work, 
will sell airplanes better than any other recipe we know of.” 

Another successful Aeronca distributor is the Dickerhoof 
Flying Service managed by Fred W. Montague, Jr., at 
Chanute, Kansas. Montague believes that the real volume 
market is in the heretofore untouched field of business and 
professional men. “First,” he writes, “they have the neces- 
sary financial status and second, most of them concede to 
1 practical use of airplanes in a business way. In most cases 
they are men who never considered flying and are waiting 
for someone to point out the advantages. Our sales have 
been exclusively to middle-age or past middle-age business 
men.” 

‘lam convinced,” Montague continues, “that the future 
n aviation for fixed-base operators lies in sales and service 
for new and used aircraft rather than from a volume of 
business from instructional categories. We will always teach 
people to fly but this will not be the main source of 
revenue. The sooner the operators realize this, and attack 
the problem of ‘how many airplanes can I sell’ rather than 
wondering ‘if I will get any new students this month,’ the 


better off personal aviation will be. Aviation selling to avia 
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ation point and it is now time to 


tion has reached the satu 
go afield and pick out the customers that have not yet 
tarted to think in terms of flying.” 

Three other high-ranking Aeronca distributors are Rue 
Marshall, Williams Flying School, Phoenix, Arizona; John 
E. Schwaner, Sacramento, California; and H. William 
Blake. Washington Aircraft, Seattle. 


1 


948 sales as follows: 38 per cent to 





perators, 5 per cent to flying clubs, 33 per cent to new aur 
plane owners and 24 per cent to private owners w ho have 
eV iv own In order to sell airplanes success 
fully, Schwaner believes that the dealer and his organiza 
i hould oroughly sold on the product and be will 
ig to devote a } ible portion of time each day to the 
sles of the product. The organization must have a definite 
sales plan with regular sales meetings and sales courses for 
e€ entire organizatior The establishment must be kept 
potlessly clean and ry employe must be friendly and 
yptimistic about aviation. The demonstrator must be up 
the minute ind Wel maintained. Sales eftorts should 
¢ expended only on prospects who can use airplanes and 
those who can afford them—enthusiasts without money 
iren’t prospects. Show the business man and farmer that 
ve needs the airplane, developing utility and demonstrat 
ng it. Satished customers bring in new customers so don’t 
wget service after th ile. And don’t overlook flying 
ubs. Schwaner be s that they create business for the 
op and store nd develop many new prospective owners 
working on your side to promote flying 
H. W im B nanager for Washington Air 
mt oF Seattle Ppiaces a great deal ot emphasis on the 
\eronca sales policy and distributor-dealer cooperation in 
Ly « dera f his company’s success in airplane mer 


chandis ne io date most of their sales have been to dealers 
ind operators who have wanted the Champion and the 


( hief With the new four place Aeronca Sedan now on the 


market, Blake is realizing sales to farmers and wheat 
ranchers who 1 his Opinion represent the greatest sales 
potential in the state of Washington because of the terrain 
ind the great saving in time afforded by light aircraft. He 
ilso looks forward to a substantial sale of Aeronca Sedans 
on floats since water flying is growing in popularity in the 
Pacihc Northwes Acco ding to Blake, sales eftort must 
include advertising, soliciting by mail, personal and phone 


yntacts and service. Most operators and dealers are more 


phases such as GI training, charter, 


. 1 
concerned with other | 


ital and ins c 1an with sales, which are usually 
considered only when ne distributor or tactory representa 

ve \ h Ty 

>. * 
Lack of Dealer Aid Cited 

Che leading Piper distributor also hails from the West 
Coast. He is Harvey N. Martin of Long Beach. Harvey's 
formula reminds us of Dewey Mauk’s recipe quoted in the 
first of this series last month. It’s “demonstrate, demon 
strate and demonstrat The bulk of Martin’s sa‘'es have 


been to operators. A few have gone to farmers and ranchers 


ind some to dusting operations. During the past ninety 


Q 
} 


days he has started making sales to individuals tor strictly 
private use due to the fact that Piper’s new models are 
particularly suited for that type of owner. 

With regard to difhculties, Martin’s chief complaint 


since the end of the war is with lack of dealer cooperation, 


chargeable principally to interest in GI flight training. 
Philip A. Meinke of Mid City Aircraft, Ohio Piper 
Distributors based at Hudson, writes that all of his com 
pany’s sales efforts are expended with dealers, helping the 
dealers with actual demonstrations and sales tips. They use 
1 “20-point”’ system to highlight the product’s outstanding 
features on the ground and in the air, answering all ques 
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tions and overcoming all doubts, stressing economy and 
proven design and by using other satisfied owners’ trip 
experiences to bear out the many advantages of owning a 
Piper airplane. Meinke believes signing all papers on the 
spot, including insurance, so that all delays and “mind 
changing” are eliminated. 

Al Gillis of Billings, Montana, also emphasizes a strong 
dealer organization. Al says that the day of luxury flying 
is over and that airplanes must serve specific purposes to be 
of value to a prospective customer. For example, you have 
to show a farmer that spraying his crops for insect or 
blight control does not knock down his grain or take as 
much time as ground methods; the businessman must be 
ictually shown the time-saving element and positive cus- 
tomer approach in sending salesmen to their customers by 


personal plane. 


Service After the Sale 


Another top Piper distributor is Art Whitaker of Port 
land, Oregon. Art has been around for a couple of hundred 
years and knows the airplane business inside out. His success 
ful season has been due largely to Piper’s new models, the 
Vagabond and Family Cruiser. With his sales divided about 
evenly between fixed-base operators and personal plane 
owners, Art takes the long-haul view on the personal plane 
industry and admits that airplanes have oftentimes been 
oversold and delivered to owners who didn’t need them 
Service after the sale is most important and Art finds him 
self losing money in his shop just because he pares down 
practically every bill before presenting it to the owner. 
Even though his mechanics are honest and their time pet 
job is accurate, the time it requires to turn out most repair 
jobs is out of reason. So the bill is pared dow n to keep the 
customer happy. It’s his opinion that almost every aircraft 
repair is a custom job whereas automotive repair shops have 
highly specialized equipment and for the most part specialize 
on one make of automobile with no experimentation in 
volved. The idea that any owner can pay a service or repair 
bill of any proportion just because he owns an airplane 
certainly must be changed, says Art. “On every hand | 
hear the argument that $3.50 per hour is not an unusual 
charge for automtive service but operators overlook the 
fact that an automobile is an absolute necessity.” He be 
lieves that airport service must be improved, storage facili- 
ties, too. New uses such as crop dusting and spraying, a 
field in which Whitaker has been identified for many years, 
must be developed. He recently originated a tandem land 
ing gear that permits his PA-11 to land and take off in all 
kinds of fields, including river bottoms. 

Among the Stinson sales organization Howard V. 
Gregory of the Des Moines Flying Service reiterates what 
most of the other successful airplane salesmen include in 
their formula—plenty of optimism and hard work, hard 
work consisting largely of contacting people and making 
iViation attractive to the people who already own airplanes. 

William A. Fraser, Jr., another top man on the totem 
pole for Stinson, holds down Clear Ridge Aviation, Inc., 
at Omaha, Nebraska. His is another operation in which 
every employe is a salesman for their products. “We go to 
considerable trouble,” he writes, “to keep our buildings and 
premises in good appearance and to provide courteous and 
prompt line and mechanical service. We have succeeded in 
bringing practically all of the owners of high-class post- 
war airplanes to our airport.” 

Up in Minneapolis is another profitable enterprise—the 
American Aviation Corporation under the direction of 
Kenneth Osterberg, president, and W. M. Beadie, secretary. 
This highly successful Stinson sales organization operates 
two airports with complete modern facilities for the per 

Continued on Page 36) 
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Arkansas Fish Flight 


RANNY Mocre and Quay Lyle, who know 

more about Arkansas than anybody in the ¢ 
Double A except maybe Bill Berry, had been touting Razor- 
back hunting and fishing so enticingly we could take no 
more. So we gave in and accepted their invitation to wet 
1 line with them on their next week-end holiday. “Meet us at 
Pocahontas and we'll try out a new fishin’ deal the air- 
port’s offering up there,”’ Granny replied. 

We from SOUTHERN FLIGHT were going to be in Little 
Rock anyway, trip-testing Cliff Plegge’s new 4-place Piper 
Cruiser. We aimed the Piper’s nose yp the Missouri Pacific 
tracks, kept an eye out for Walnut Ridge’s C-46 storage 
dump and glided the remaining twelve miles down to 
Pocahontas Airport, an all-weather turf field large enough 
for Douglases and clearly marked with white-painted 
bushel baskets outlining its strips. 

Granny and Quay were waiting, with Sam O’Baugh, 
operator of the Pocahontas airport. They had to go ove 
the Piper out of curiosity, for it was not only the biggest 
Cub that ever landed in Arkansas but the fastest, cruising 
1 good 110 mph. “Well, rub-a-dub-dub,” somebody 
cracked, “four men in a Cub!” Before long a small crowd 
was admiring the Cruiser. 

Eight miles from town by auto, we arrived at Marion 
Futrell’s big camp on Elevenpoint River too late for fish- 
ing, having lost valuable time with the airport demonstra- 
tion. But T-bones on an open barbecue pit would have 
delayed any attempt at fishing anyhow. Twelve of us made 
away with a couple dozen of the choice steaks as fast as 
Sam O’Baugh could coax them to a delicate brown over the 
glowing coals. 

Before dawn, our party loaded into trucks carrying long, 
flat boats and light was just breaking as we entered the 
water twenty miles upstream trom the camp. W e would 
float with the current, doing most of our casting in deep 
pools between frequent rapids. Our guides had great respect 
for the rapids, where fallen trees and hidden rocks could 
swamp and overturn an unwary boatman in a twinkling. 

It was fast fishing and it soon paid off as Cleatus Price, 
local auto distributor, snared a Bronze Back. Then Granny 
Moore tied into a Smallmouth and business picked up all 
over the place as the collection of floats sped headlong 
down river. Jack Salmon, Goggleeye, Smallmouth Bass and 

Brownies” (Bronze Back Bass) fight fast and furious 
when hooked in the cold waters of the turbulent stream. 
On fly rods we used black and white popping bugs and on 
casting rods the fish favored black-tailed Shannons. 

Back in camp, all agreed Granny Moore hadn’t exag- 
gerated. Floating down Elevenpoint we had fished twenty 
miles of bass paradise, almost every inch of the way being 
utilized for casting since the swift current and the skill 
of our guides made paddling unnecessary. Five hours in 
an Arkansas float is the equivalent of about ten hours of lake 
fishing, where as much or more time is wasted in paddling 
or running a motor as is used in casting. 

Flying sportsmen interested in duplicating our junket, 
including the T-bones, should communicate with Sam 
O’Baugh, O’Baugh Flying Service, Pocahontas, Arkansas, 
which is on the Southeast portion of the Tulsa Sectional 
Map, located 95 miles from Memphis, 124 miles from Little 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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We stood upright to cast, as shown (top) by Toby Noble and 
Cleatus Price. Price inspects catch (bottom) held by Sam 
O'Baugh, airport operator who arranges float trips for airmen. 
Others in party, beside Editors, were Granny Moore, Quay Lyle 
and Bill Berry, CAA; Camp Owner Marion Futrell; and Sports- 
men Joe Blankenship and Charlie Burr. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photos.) 
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SERVICE GUIDE FOR FLIERS — 


WHERE to STOP | 





GEORGIA 





QUICK, COURTEOUS service stop at 

‘ ° ‘ ° 
. - Southeastern Air Service 
| | LY ING ro Municipal Airpert, C. C. Gilham,. Mer 
ah 4 ” Distributers: Stinson, Ercoupe, Continental 
\ I L, \ N \ ‘ P . Lear Radios: Firestone Products: 
( sj Gas and Oil. Careful handling; quick, 


repairs inside storage 


OPEN 6 a. m. to l p. @m Immediate Transportation Downtown 








LOUISIANA 








| RLY 10 BLACK LAKE === soo == 


rRICHEL’S CAMP 


| 
| 

| Campti, La Mi. S. of Shreveport Tel. Campti 9129 
| 








SKYWAY | <a memento 
STOP-OVER mates 


SERVICE SHREVEPORT AIRPARK 


Telephone 4-865 


DINII AIRCRA 
Shreveport, La Dennis Bass, Operator 





OKLAHOMA 


° y if u're flying te or through Oklahoma 
This Is \ here City, land at DOWNTOWN AIRPARK, 3 
Ww 


miles S of business district. 10 minute 





fe taxi fare uptown. 2 macadam runways 


, . ! 6 
' 
, cafe storage, gas, oil and repair service 
{ ou 


rtesy and service our motto 


DOWNTOWN AIRPARK—OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


ji. Pat Smith, Manager 
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} } Sti ' Sales ind) = Service Complete 

M tenance all Type aircraft Excellent 
] \ transpertation te city by Airline Limousine 
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Airport Service 


AS WE FOUND IT 


on Cross-Country Survey 
By SLIM and FRANCES KIDWELL 
PART VI—CONCLUSION 
A FTER leaving Chickasha, Oklahoma, as reported 
last month en route West, we visited both the 
Kell Municipal Field and Holman Airport, at Wichita 
Falls, Texas, which were just digging out from unde) 





a tremendously successful air show the previous day. 

Through this part of Texas, we went on down to Olney 

and back into Dallas to start the return trip on Skyway | 

Sky way markings were very conspicuous Dj their absence 
this part of Texas 

\t Fort Worth, we visited Russell Field, which has 15 

te bus transportation to town, motels directly across 


the street and a good restaurant open from 11:30 to 1 


West Texas 


Our next stop was Sweetwater Municipal Airport, ru: 


James Pollard. Here again is a municipality that 1 

sing a Nands-ot! policy as far as dictating to the airpo) 

manager is concerned and the field and its management are 
ed DY Many cross-country pilots 


Nearby Big Spring Municipal, which is very close into 


. has motel accommodations across the street, togethe1 


vith fine aircraft service facilities 
Through this part of Texas, according to the time ol 
A a f ange f the airplane, it Is very easy to pic 
1 good « ght stop. Midland, Texas, has two excellent 
airports, close to good motels and restaurants ali with! 
a ya an 
Wi opped at Odessa Flying School, Ector County An 
t, Odessa, Texas, to chat with Mr. and Mrs. Willie Mad 


We rode ba vy car to Midland to put Willie on the 


i é ! p some more Cubs. No trip through Texas 
‘ a : nis cou} il neir opera 

i i \l ina lexas, are vy Mi Upa 
Parhat Fac i h places are good and transporta 
) Ss lurt ! n Cis n tow \! i sine s to in 
gyhniv « } ror she > y ! nese W 

i | rts 

In pla trl] ! ug his pal » vay | 

I ra i ] ane s i¢ tha I pe ( 
ving W dea of stretch a stop past Wi be 

i e you ! t mignt Ot be St CIASS, ¢ I ‘ ed 
W.L. St i fW Texas, has as s! ! peratio 
gy tne i W a » hi { irds ar¢ 

O. K He ha i rtes é lor transporta ( \ 
Hut \) cts il eXce ( ill in Se) ( 


RO t S Air Rangers. Hers an ope ) 
al nigt \ ecommend ecauste I the best ot care 
airplane and immediate free transportat 

Niva ¢ rts, a iea reasonably priced motel 

New Mexico and Arizona 
\ | ve decided to detour from Skyway I to 
t f me ati Ss we Nad heal mucn about a 
ar enough to the S|} yway that many Weste) 
airme ect to go that route from Los Angeles to El Pas« 

This was the Northern route via Deming and Lordsburg. 

New Mexico. At Deming, we landed at Skytel Airport 

a good two-way strip, with the best motel setup one will 

see. But with the turning back to the county of the 
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big Deming Airport, the operator had moved to this airport. 
At Lordsburg, New Mexico, the Municipal Airport, run 
by Mr. Carr, is highly recommended either as a fuel stop, 
overnight stop or just to visit in wonderful desert country 

Turning South, we visited at Douglas International 
Airport, the old port of entry, still with their good service 
and courteous treatment. 

From Douglas we went to Tucson to visit some of the 
many airports in and around this fairly small desert com- 
munity. Naturally, with competition keen, with four good 
close-in airports, service is tops at all of them. We paid 
a visit to each and every one during our overnight stay, 
and free transportation was furnished by Airborne, Inc. 
to the Commerce Hotel. This hotel is really all a pilot 
could wish for after a hard day’s flying. 

Since our visit to Tucson, the business men of this city 
have seen fit to organize an airport authority and have 
hired our very good friend, Bob Schmidt, who has left the 
CAA where he headed the Airports Section for the entire 
Sixth Region for a number of years. With talent like this 
going into the airport operation business in Tucson we 
know now that this will be made an outstanding area for 
the ultimate in airport service. 

We made a slight detour South to Nogales International 
Airport to visit with Jack Evans, a lad who is really doing 
a long range job of airport management. He has gone 
out of his way to work out an excellent clearance plan 
for transients with Mexican Customs and has flown far 
down into Mexico a number of times to assist in creating 
good will for American air tourists on this route. Anyone 
contemplating a first trip into Mexico should plan to RON 
with Jack Evans and let him give them his expert advice. 
The field is good and the service all that can be desired 
Motel accommodations are close to the field. 

Our RON for this night was purposely planned for the 
old reliable Sky Harbor Airport at Phoenix. Here is 
another municipal that is tops in service to airlines, 
operators and transients. They have one of the finest 
motel tie-ins of any place across country. Mrs. West, the 
owner and operator of Airways Motel, one of the finest 
and most modern motels in Phoenix, will come to the air- 
port, pick you up and bring you back at any hour. There 
are a number of eating places and amusements close to 
the Inn. The entire setup is very close to the airport. Walt 
Fulkerson and Doug Carr, manager and assistant manager, 
are to be highly commended on their ideal method of 
iandling transients 

For lunch the following day, we made a visit to Paradise 
\irport. Here is a fine all-way field. Excellent vacation 
facilities practically adjoin the airport. 

We stopped at Blythe for fuel, using Richard Callahan’s 


Heron Field. The field is rather small and some pilots with 
ww flying time have experienced some difficulty. We 
derstand that the Blythe Army Air Base is about to be 


o civilian aviation and that motels and every 
for RON aviator are to be made available 
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who are going places, there's 
. no finer air resort in Amer- a 
ica than the famous Flying L Ranch. 
Everything as you want it . . 

hard-surfaced runways . . 


~ 
to earn your satisfaction and con- “A : oa 
- « « distinctive, cozy- yy 
comfort guest suites just acros“ = - 


the turf . . . swimming pool .. .> 
horseback riding . . . fishing in 
stocked lakes 
appetizing food around the clock 
- « « Might-time fun-fore. €@ Make your flight 
plans now—next trip visit the Flying L Ranch, 32 
miles W. of San Antonio at Bandera. 

Col. and Mrs. Jack Lapham, Owners. 


——— 


——— 


fidence 


At Miss Dillon’s Indio Airport, which is a nice, small, 
private airport, we received the best of service and 
courteous treatment. Then a quick stop and visit with Mary 
Nelson at Palm Springs, California’s great winter resort 


eop.e na 


which is probably visited by more famous | 
any other airport in the United States. 


Conclusion 


At 7 p. m. on April 19, the Luscombe touched its wheels 
at Central Airport, in good ole sunny Southern California 

HOME! After our arrival home, we endeavored to sum 
marize what we had been doing in the past and were pla! 
ning in the future, what we missed most on many of the 
airports we visited. Some of the things that only take a 
minute to arrange for and take very little money but still 
mean so much to the transient were missed the most, such 
as 24-hour laundry and cleaning service, rental cars, full 
time restaurant facilities and good overnight sleeping a 
commodations on or near the field. ® *® *® 
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—/ Plane Owners it's time to get up and go 
—,7" places. Your airplane is transportation at its best when 


you cruise straightaway to far horizons. @ For those 
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MAKING FLYING SAFER 


J.D. REED equips 


his BEECHCRAFT — 
with Custom-Built 


“CHAIR CHUTES” 


D. Reed 


one ol 


Mr. Reed is President ot j. 
Co.. fir - Houston, 
the largest Beechcraft distributors in 
the United States. He 
prominent business man, but a man 


I< NAS .- 


is not only a 


with vears of prac tical flving experi- 
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ence. Mr. Reed investigated “Chair- 
Chutes” thoroughly. He decided that 
they are essential satety equipment 


and he installed them in his personal 
Aircraft owners everywhere 


airplane. 
t. Write us for details. 


are doing 1 








Cus om-Bu lt Cl ir ( hutes” installed in mind unless ML CMICTECHCY ATISCS These An 
Mi Reed's Beech I lt. T he chutes are beau- ( hutes* have Thanh Lirniqgere foutures.. ire 
tifully upholstered and tailored into the attractive. comfortable. safe Descriptive 
backs of the seats. They are out-of-sight and iterature sent on request. Write for it. 
—_ The r 35.00 y , nembers of the 
\ f f Wi fy. please write us, 
st hatcltatdatee \\\ | ” IRVING AIR CHUTE co. 
\ 
. .\ \ 
with Irvin Ni if INCORPORATED 


Custom-Built 





R : 1674 JEFFERSON AVE., BUFFALO 8, N. Y. 
“Chair Chutes” 
\ . ". uthwest Parachute Co.. Leon Mchennon. Pres. 
n, Ae $347 Loves Lan Da as Texas 
“fe Prose aw” Distributor for Texas. Oklahoma, Arkansas. Ti onset 












JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from Page 6) 

welfare before subjecting the 
public to any more low caliber 
formance which only idiots enjoy. 
Even though CBS might have fur- 
nished the time without charge to the 
taxpayers it still was a waste of money. 

Everybody lays an egg occasionally, 
even as you and good 
old Navy; so let’s hope that the higher 
ups in the USAF, as well as Tex Mc- 
himself, recognize an egg when 
they see it, claim it, cackle over it and 
try to do better next time. Otherwise 
they might better leave recruiting up 
to the recruiting sergeants down on 
Main Street and keep their cheap brand 
of Hollywood art for the homesick 
recruits after they get to Randolph 
I ield. 





radio 
per- 





we—even the 


Crary 


CALAMITY JANES 


LTHOUGH we have taken 

Ss will continue to take 

the stump for the rights of veterans to 
choose flight training if that is what 
they desire Bill, it is a 
bit difhcult with 
ill the facts the sound and fury claim- 
ing that the sabotage of GI training 
by the Veterans will 
wreck the nation’s fixed-base operator 
industry. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. The collapse of the program 
means that only one segment of op- 
erators pass out of the picture—those 
to make GI training their 
principal source of income and can 
not convert to other enterprise. They 
have a legitimate complaint with Con 
gress and the Veterans Administration 
for the dastardly way the program is 


| 
under the GI 
for us to reconcile 


Administration 


Ww ho ¢ hose 


being wiped out—with a nervous speed 


which means the forced closing of 


and as a 
quence the abandonment of many air- 


their establishments conse 
the country. 


has already 


ports over 
The 


fact it began several months 


process begun. In 
ago when 
many GI flight training operations had 
to close up for lack of students even 
GI could qualify. The 
demise of those operations has been 
felt and their going 
About the only reasonable observation 
in regard to their disappearance from 
the aviation the belief that 
had these spent as much 
time and energy selling 


though any 
has hurt business. 
scene 1S 


operations 
aviation com 


mercially as they spent on the GI 
gravy train there might be enough 
commercial business to see them 
through. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an article 


about fixed-base operators who have 
been making money this year selling 
new airplanes. Practically all them 
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have built up one-stop sales and service 
organizations on their respective air 
which thrive on local and 
transient airplane owners. These op- 
erations are the backbone of non- 
scheduled aviation. As the wring-out 
business 


ports 


progresses this winter more 


will come their way and they in turn 
will grow stronger. 


We do not 


ects of many GI flight operators go 


minimize the tragic ef 


ing out of business and closing up 


many airports as they go. But if it 
this branch of 


think 


' 
means stabilization for 


the aviation family, we that 


stabilization even at a low level is bet 





“100% Kill... 
No Plugging or Trails” 


2 Ls 


4 y . q 


fi 


_— 
uf f vo ee 
a” A) Ce 
Tr 


High | Burt Ver s i 
Systems n from Ff P. Stut f 
Vice President, Rainb D ] 
Los Anir ( radk f 8 Ww 
ha . { if | I ir? T Ve t ‘ ra 
init more ti rm ur xp atior 
We had 100 i ng DDT and ¢ 
roda With ¢ rodane e have had 

d grasshopper contr 2.4-D of 
whe and corr i als« ire-fire for 
weed spray with this unit. Maintenance 
is mir T wi piugging or trails 
We ‘ y ommend the Burnun 
Venturi Spray System 

SWITCH TO SPRAY! 

y can do the job better witt 
inits, available handy kit form, fully- 
ipproved by CAA. We als tock Stear- 
mar rn lified int embina na er 

ra ’ S } ' parti lay 

cc / y 
1) Crclusive Sealures 
Cockpit contro! in flight for 


start-stop and 

50 gals. Jmin 
2. Venturi action eliminates pumps 

giving automatic force-feed 


metering up te 


3. Perfect droplets at all times 
eliminating fogging 

4. Patented dispensing vaives elim 
nate nozzles and are self-clean 
ng, non-clogging 

5. 102-gal. fuselage tank slides in 
and out for passenger or other 
use 

6. All parts installed and operated 
without structural changes 

7. Light weight. System weighs 
ess than seat pane etc 
which are removed 

8. Shipped in complete kits with 
all parts, fittings, instructions 

9. Fully approved by CAA and in 

use in many states aad Mexico 

Easily installed by two A. & E 


mechanits in only 2 day 


°o 


BURNUM AVIATION CO. 


Manufacturing, Sales, Installations of 
Venturi Liquid Spraying Systems 
Lucas Field Arlington, Texas 
Tels. 869-J3 and 253W 
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Airmen’s Calendar 
Oct. 9-24 
Dallas. 
Oct. 14-16—Annual Air Reserve As 


sociation meeting, Orlando, Florida. 


—Texas State Fair Aviation 


Show, 


Oct 17-21 National Aviation 
Clinic, Detroit 

Oct. 22-23 4th Annual Arizona 
Aviation Conference, Prescott 

Oct. 25-26 trd Annual Indiana 


Aviation Conference 

Nov. 15-17—é6th Annual Aviation 
rs and Manufacturers Associa 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, 
National 
Annual Meeting, 


Cleveland 


Cleveland 
Aviation 


Association 


Aircraft Accident In 
tor’s Course, Flight Safety Foun 


lation, Woods Hole, Mass 

















“chicken one day and 


feathers the next” economy which has 


ter than the 


plagued the average operator. 
Meanw hile the calamity janes aren't 
helping aviation. One solid operator 


] 
yut selling aviation commercially is 


worth twenty of those living off the 


rovernment cardboard for he is a 


_ 


permanent fixture in a permanent busi 


tnat s 


more stabilized as 


ness getting 
the months go on. This branch of 
iviation hasn’t any basic illness that 


1 lot of hard working salesmen can’t 
x * * 


cure. 





NEW Surplus 
RANGER ENGINES 





For Fairchild PT-19, Widgeon, air driven 


boats, etc. 175 hp. L440-1 (6-440-C2) 
inline six cylinders. Preserved in the orig- 
inal factory box, size app. 28”°X41"X62”"; 
gross wt. 670 to 700 Ibs. (including box). 
Furnished with shipping box, two mag- 
netos, tool kit, plugs, etc., but without 
carburetor. Army tech. corrosive controls 
applied regularly and recently! Form 60B 
and production test engine log furnished. 
You can add hi-dome pistons, to make 
200 hp. engine. 


Purchase price will be refunded if not 
satisfied engine is new surplus and un- 
used! Price, only $495.00 
QUANTITY PRICES AVAILABLE 
Department SF-2 


AERO INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas 
Ed Bartholomew, owner 








OCTOBER, 1948 


Now! a 1949 


Sthoate 


"SKY PAL” for only 


PLUS YOUR OWN ENGINE 





A COMPLETELY ALL-METAL 
SILVAIRE FOR ONLY $1,595 f.a.f. 


Through this Unusual Trade-in Plan 
Here's an opportunity to own a 
completely all-metal Silvaire for as 
little as $395 down. There are no 


strings...no extras. A credit of 
$500 will be allowed for your Conti- 
nental A-65-8 or -8F engine when 
shipped to us for installation in a 
brand new $2.095 Silvaire “Sky 
Pal.” 
FINANCE UP TO $1,200 OF THE 
BALANCE 

To make it possible for you easily 
to own an all-metal Silvaire, ar- 
rangements have been made for you 
to finance up to $1,200 of the bal- 
ance—in most cases this leaves you 
a down payment of only $395— 
through one of the country’s leading 
credit companies 

Take advantage of this sensational 
offer. Fly a new Silvaire “Sky Pal” 
with its many plus features... fea- 
tures found only in the completely 
all-metal Silvaire. 


Interstate Aircredit Corporation 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY 


Silvaite 





eceur “sees Se SSS SS ES SE ES ES ES Fy 
‘ LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORP. # 
‘ Box 2128, Dallas 1, Texas. Dept. 100 : 
§ Send complete details on the 1949 Silvaire 4 
6 Sky Po ‘ 

, 
‘ , 
NAME , 

‘ 
‘ , 
# ADDRESS : 

, 
, 
; CITY ZONE___STATE ‘ 
, 

, 
4 AGE OCCUPATION___ : 

, 
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By Major Al Williams, auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 























Ohio Forest Fire Patrol, and Dr. Verne Remember, though, that this great new 

F. Gouger, 5352a Devonshire, St. Louis, super-lubricant has been especially ce 

Mo., and Sgt. Don Edmonston, AI signed for horizontally opposed engine 
? 16226013, Sqdn. K-2, Scott Ai Force should not be used in radials 


| 
Base, Belleville, Ill Remember, too, that we're inviting «// 


py | ee ‘ 
MAIL ROOM; Just watch how business improves, now dealers and Operators CO Cafry Gultpride 
teense anakede j ‘ 


hat you rea Perch Pilot (br), John Isaacs Aviation—Series D—so tf yours does not 

/ [ | | manager of Isaacs Field in Stanley, Wis.! have it yet, remind him that he can save 
| , 

. money On spare parts and overhauls wit 


this sensational new Gulf Oil! 








Let 
We're going to start of! the reactivar tor 
Litt Kon l \bour Well Know: : = eS 
Like We sal hese Commissions are trec¢ me 
) ; Der 

Plat De} or you six people—a gesture of good Sp 
We had so 1 p (by mail) fror will, you might say. But if any one of der 
, — , eT . | Sp 
an. promi: Ua ou can get to sleep tonight without sit NOTE: We're still getting acquainted Fal 

; B > p ‘ < “ 

ether to cont Facts Dept ting down and writing | t , ; - . 

; il 5 down and writing up a few Lick with our new F-8 Gulfhawk. We'll try 

cred we Owed YOU ah 8 VON Known Facts for us, we'll be horritied to let you know more about her next 
{ nal | P = ee ° j 
rf scandalize an isappointed month. We can tell you now that she's o 
So we're sending some token Perc got a lotta muscle! Ki 


















Pilot Commiusst as ortom rung, natu TRIED IT YET? 








Have you tried che 








m great new Gultprice . . 
oe ee Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
ound Peciny Aviation—Series D—oil yer? - 
; , ; Refining Company...makers of 
ember that you ca ll earn one by Like we've said, it'll free sticking valves 
ing ttle Known Fact that's and rings and it will seep them free for a 
. al en ’ < print long time GULF 
Welcome to our select little group And it'll give you many, many more 
| ward Wats« Cedarcrest Farms It nours between overhauls because of its AVIATION 
ependence Mo \ 1 welcome to Sabra ability to clean roreign matter trom en 






Baker, Cornell Pil Club, Ithac N.Y gine surfaces and keep it in suspension PRODUCTS 


i” Pilot that it i shes away at oil 






rains 















TO GET APPROXIMATELY 75% 
CRUISING POWER, OPEN YOUR 

THROTTLE (WIDE OPEN)--- 
— ate Y, WAA_yv —-— 










“++ READ YOUR RPM'S; THEN |[TO GET THE MOST POWER ||...tHaT GOOD GULF 
THROTTLE BACK,DROPPING UT OF ANY THROT 
|O% OF YOUR RPMS... || SETTING, TANK UP WiTH---|| AVIATION GASOLINE, 
iy. 
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Special; 


Special; Hopkins Special; 


wer right by Peter M 


towers 


MASTER MIDGETS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Suggestion of a new category for 
designs built around small jet engines 
brought an enthusiastic “yes” from 
LeVier. 

LeVier estimates that progressively 
will be 
mile Goodyear course 
by 190-cu. in. midgets. “Next year 
the Trophy should be won with 175 
speculated. “Two 


from now the winning airplane should 


higher closed-course speeds 


made on the 2 


mph.,”” he years 
ipproach 200 mph.” 

LeVier said he believed present rules 
und specifications for the midgets are 
not stiff enough or complete enough to 
safeguard accidents. 
‘We firmly believe that airplanes such 


pilots against 


is the midgets cannot be built in the 


backyard without some engineering 


knowledge applied,” he commented. 
Our 


Race 


cal committee comprised of three men 


organization, the Professional 


Pilots Association, bas a techni 


who are considered top men in the 


Willis Hawkins, chief pre 


iminary design engineer; Eugene Frost, 


ndustry 


issistant to the chief preliminary de 


ign engineer, ind P. A. Colman. chief 


1erodynamicist, all of Lockheed. They 


have kindly and generously offered to 
















NTERESTING 
DESIGNS 


to right, top to bot 

Pitts Special; all- 
al Long Special; all- 
al mid-wing Foss 
X-fuselage An 
Leighnor 


1948 


on Special; 
k Special with metal 
wing 

THERN FLIGHT 


Sot 
} Bowmar 


tos yy 


serve on this board for PRPA to assist 
any person or group wishing to build 
a midget racing airplane. 

“I hope that all PRPA members 
take advantage of our technical group’s 
offer to assure themselves that their 
airplane meets the requirements.” 

[he midgets are approaching maxi- 
mum speeds under present limitations 
und their contributions to progress in 
the matter of commercially-adaptable 
innovations are questionable. Wittman, 
Buster won the 1947 
year and Continental Trophies and 
whose new Special placed second in 
the 1948 Goodyear, estimates 188 mph. 
is the fastest 
speed for designs meeting present re- 
juirements. “And I don’t believe we'll 
ever reach it on the 2-mile course in 
ictual competition,” he added in an 
interview between races in Cleveland. 
This could be improved if folding 
gear, lighter structures and additional 


whose Good- 


possible closed-course 


changes in specifications were 
mitted, he opined. 


We asked Wittman to specify com 


per- 


mercially-adaptable innovations, if any, 
had 


competition. 


which the midget designs 
1947-48 


He said he couldn’t call out anything 


pro 


duced in their 


in the way of innovations, iltchough 


engine performance had been worth- 
while and interesting methods of 
engine cooling had been developed, 
such as Art Chester’s ducted fan. It 
was Wittman who patented the spring- 
steel landing gear now used on most 
midget racers and commercially used 
by Cessna on all commercial models. 
Wittman has applied for a patent on 
a scimitar-shaped propeller which he 
designed for his Goodyear racers. It 
has sweptback leading edges to permit 
higher tip speeds approaching that of 
sound. * * *® 


Winning pilot of 
the 1948 Goodyear 
Trophy is Herman 
(Fish) Salmon, 





Lockheed engineer- 
ing test pilot. Now 
35, Salmon started <> 
lying in 1931, pilot- 
ing Loening am- ‘/ a 
phibian passengers 

across Lake Michigan. He barnstormed 
before joining Lockheed in 1940, ferrying 
Hudsons to Montreal and later entering 
P-38 and B-17 testing, doing first spin tests 
on the P-38 and half the dive tests on the 
F-80. Recent test flying has been on 


Constitution, Saturn, P2V and TF-80C 


£85 








~TPFA] 
REFUBLED BY 
FORD 49’ er 





ASSAULT ON ENDURANCE RECORD by 
two Dallas ex-Air Force pilots was planned 
during October under Texas Private Fliers 
Association sponsorship. Luscombe Silvaire 
Sedan above will pick up fuel from Ford 
convertible moving down runway at 65 
mph. TPFA Past President R. S. LeSage is 
shown at left talking with Pilots Fred Vin- 
mont and Bert Simon. Other photo shows 
Wallace Rew and Ed Keller of Magnolia 
Petroleum aviation division discussing 
flight with Bill Brown of CAA 

‘Tom W. ¢ 


AIR REPORT aa Cran es ee ee ee ee 
14 »y two Dallas members, Fr nmont an ind to El Paso, Texas, December 2-5, were ap 

j poe y } » 
Continue rom page 4) Simon, wh« ay : proved by the conventior n Paso trip 


will include an air 
Mexico, following 


nm a 


ta porters OF tik : place Texas-built | 

are the per wner ‘leted at So 
. . . rf » as tont ran r i ational Aviati 
Wright Compound Engine + haces 0% I hs mn hemes to ent 


‘ 


the ur 


i Navy 
ena pce lie: set ae Hig Ayo [PFA and the largest statewide me New Racing Designs Needed 


00-hp 


utilizing ampaign ever u t ' pilots P 
\ir racing enthusiasts > ) sol 
e ake off in October k $Me ol ~ 
stake 
oe hn 2 I l Woodman, orpus Christi busines 
e turbines nan 
iditional fuel R. S. LeSage of Dallas. Other new othcers is 


lude: R. L. Bowen, Fort Worth, first vice 


sresident; Al Rose LeSag Dallas, second vice : 
which might run as high as $60,0 r more tor 


? oresident; Edna Hammerman, Austin, treasurer; » Uteee in 200 

er i mp 
TPFA Endurance Flight ind Vida Foster, Dallas, re-elected secretary 
nidgets using 4-cylinder 


t 1901 McKinney Yallas j 
Mihces are a ey, I pensive latest price quot 


ylinders , 
: . events such a the lompson Ir phy 


' Race will rule against rplus combat junki 
flier, was elect sident, succeeding , me age vk 
ind offer opportunity ¢ lesigns with im 
proved power plants or el nall jet engines 
e 


xnaus encre2) 1 ’ 
5) Chief obstacle is expense of backyard designs 
io F 4 


Texas Private Flier Association im an New 
ast t ' Fort Wort! Mass flights to Mount Pleasant, Texas Associates for a duplicate ot 
which won the 1948 Goodyear, 
Racers can be built I 
winner nowaday x 


rally believed 


Short Snorts 


Gk 
snd-grip, 
for parapicric 
upe $ mi to 
Flight sfall warning indicato 
juipment on al! Aeroncas 
leveloping a crop sprayer version of its 90-hp 
tandem Observer with a slow-flight device and 
yuilt-in tankage \ new rudder horn is 
being installed in t Luscombe Silvaire 


Sedan for mor ive ground control of the 


; 
> 


steerable tail ,095 
Sky Pal 
wn 65-hp 
$1,595, of 
Credit will tinanc 
iscombDe le aiers 
, 


be down payment in suc Bonanza 


production has been reduced ¢ | airplane per 
NEW OFFICERS OF NATIONAL FLYING FARMERS ASSOCIATION are headed by jay by Beech aircraft Ryan, which has 
Forrest Watson, Thomas, Oklahoma, re-elected last month at annual NFFA convention boosted Navion output to 4 daily, has appointed 
Shown with Watson (center) above are Charley Rose (left), Roseland, Arkansas, vice Hugh A. Eudy’s Carolina Aeronautics as 


president, and Bert Hanson, Vernon Center, Minnesota, secretary-treasurer Navion distributor for North and South Caro 
(National Flying Farmer Photo.) ina and eastern Tennessee 
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Merchandising Fuel and Oil 


question, “How should aviation fuel be handled and by whom?” 


IRPORT managementshould 
be concerned Witl two things 


n connection wit! problems of 
petroleum  suppli (1) Safe and 
efficient handling and delivery practi- 
ces, and (2) the derivation of any 


income which properly may be secured 


from thos responsibl for such 
deliveries 

In this article we will be concerned 
with Number 2—the question of pos 


sible airport income from gasoline 


sales or deliveries. As a start toward 
exploring the situation, let us examine 
the various way n which gasoline 


could be moved from the oil companies 


into the possession and ownership of 
the customers at airport 

First is the case of deliveries by 
tank trucks from plants located out 
side the airfield into consumer or 
dealer storage on the airport. Second, 
deliveries into airport service ti ucks of 


consumers at bulk plants of oil com- 
panies off the airfield with consume: 
transporting the material onto the air 
field. Third, the same as the second 


category, except delivery at oil com 
pany bulk plant is into airport service 
tender of a fixed-base operator fo 
resale by him on the airfield 

Fourth, delivery by oil company to 
airport storage which it holds through 
either lease or ownership and from 
which it serve the airport service 


trucks of its airline and dealer cus 
Fifth, delivery 
to storage of an 


tomers. by oil company 


airport service com- 
pany which, acting as oil company 
agent, will deliver to trucks or air- 
planes of ultimate consumer. In reality 
this is the same as the fourth cate 
gory, but is presented to accent a 
Sixth, delivery by 
company, for account of airline, into 


possible situation 
alrport-owned and operated storage 
and dispensing system, either on com 
mingled or segregated basis. This is 


comparable to the first category, since 


oil company obligation is satisfied by 
delivery to agent of airline 
These six case cover all of the 


various means by which aviation gas- 
oline may reach consumers on airfields 
Slight modifications are possible, of 
course, such as the oil company also 
becoming the retail dealer, or being ar 
exclusive 


concessionalre either for 
, 


wholesale or retail selling on the ai 


The pintor ‘ ‘ ! hi digest { 


talk made before the Airport Management Cor 
ference at Texa \ & M or owe and «¢« 
sponsored by Souther I wht, are those of the 


writer and « not necessarily reflect the 


n rt icie f } mpa 
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By ROBB C. OERTEL 


field or both; or having the exclusive 
right to operate a storage and dis- 
pensing system on the airfield. The 
right to use a_ low-cost 
storage and dispensing system would, 


exclusive 


under competitive conditions, result 
in an effective monopoly on the sale of 
product. Alternate delivery costs and 
conditions would stifle competition. An 
excellent example of this situation 
exists at the Washington National 
Airport. 

Airport management in its proper 
search for before levying 
charges against oil companies should 


income 


give careful consideration to these de- 
livery methods with a view toward 
insuring that such charges would in- 
deed be “fair and reasonable.” 

A capitalistic economy expects both 
labor and capital to reap fair rewards. 
The investments in airfields, both in 
fixed assets and payroll, justify user 
charges up to reasonable limits. Those 
limits having been thoroughly pre- 
sented by Lynn Bollinger and _ his 
Harvard Business School Associates 
in their book, “Terminal Airport Fi- 
nancing and Management,” I will not 
attempt to establish or justify them 
here, except to the degree that oil 
company interests are involved. 


Consumer Ultimately Pays 


It should be clearly understood that 
any charges levied against oil com- 
panies, by and large, are in reality 
paid by the ultimate consumer who 
buys their product. For many years 
most companies have included in their 
contracts of sale clauses which require 
their buyers to guarantee “free ad- 
mission of product to point of de- 
livery.” Therefore, unless desiring to 
attempt concealment of charges 
against airport users, it seems proper 
to assess oil companies only to the 
extent that airport management has 
assisted in the consummation of such 
sales, or the reduction of marketing 
costs. To the extent that such ad- 
vantages accrue to an oil company as 
the result of airport management 
policy or act, it is certainly “fair and 
reasonable” for payment to be made 
by the oil company for the benefits re- 
ceived. If there are no benefits, there 
should be no payment. The tendency 
however seems to be toward charges 
relationship to 


which bear dubious 


Esso Standard Oil Company's aviation manager answers the timely 


benefits, most of such appearing to 
be hidden charges on the ultimate 
consumer. 

Most airports are served gasoline by 
oil companies locally engaged in the 
general marketing of petroleum prod- 
ucts. Their principal places of business 
are off airfields, not on them. They 
pay taxes in those areas normal to 
their kind of business. Thereby they 
should deserve the right to operate 
their business without restraining in- 
fluences which are not imposed on 
other merchants. This means it would 
be unfair to assess charges on them 
for deliveries to airport tenants, just 
as it would be unfair to assess them 
for delivery into storage at bus 
terminals, garages, or service stations. 

With these principles in mind let us 
examine our six cases above men- 
tioned with a view toward determin- 
ing what, if any, contribution the air- 
port has made te the various sales, 
and the “fair and reasonable” value 
of that assistance. 

In the first case the sale may be 
deemed to have been made at the oil 
company’s place of business, off the 
airfield. The fact that delivery is re- 
quired onto the airfield to the con- 
sumer or dealer’s principal place of 
business in no way changes this fact. 
It is precisely as though that buyer 
had phoned another local merchant 
and ordered a shirt, a length of pipe, 
or perhaps a ton of coal, specifying 
delivery to his hangar. Apparently the 
airport has in no way assisted the oil 
company in making the sale, so no 
charge is either reasonable or fair. 

In the second and third cases the 
same conditions obtain except the 
situation is more clean-cut in that the 
customers of the oil compay accept 
product delivery off the airfield, trans- 
porting it onto the field themselves. 
Again, no charge seems justified. 

In the fourth category we find a 
somewhat different condition. The oil 
company is in possession of storage on 
the airfield from which it delivers to 
its customers. That storage is in ef- 
fect a place of business, a warehouse, 
for the distribution of product, albeit 
for only a small group of customers. 
It certainly is proper for that oil com- 
pany to pay a “fair and reasonable” 
rental for this assistance rendered its 
merchandising efforts by the airport 

provided, however, that such storage 
was created for the benefit of that oil 
company and not merely required by 
airport management as a means of 
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deriving revenue. Under these condi- 


tions ground rent, location considered, 


n keeping with other airport ground 
rentals, should be charged at flat rates 
n cents per square foot per year, un 
affected by volume of business done 
hrough the facility 

Case five, where delivery by an oil 
ompany stores and delivers product 
to oil company customers on the field, 

precisely the same as case four 
where the oil company itself controlled 
and operated such facilities, and the 
same proprieties, as to charges, should 
control. 

Case six, where delivery into an air- 
port fueling system is made by an oil 
company for the account of its cus 
tomer, that is to say, delivery has 
been effected at the time the goods 
were first delivered into the storage 
system, clearly evidences a situation 
where airport management has not 
assisted the oil company in either 
making the sale, or effecting ultimate 
delivery to its buyer, and no charges 
yn the oil company seem justified 

In connection with my personal con- 
victions in the matter of oil companies 
peing used as collection agencies by 
airports, in collecting rentals properly 
lue under leases which contain clauses 
requiring, in addition to base pay- 
ments, while from the viewpoints of 
both the 
uch charges on gasoline may be “fair 


tenants and the operators 


and reasonable” yardsticks of the suc- 
cessful operation of the tenant (while 
they may be fair clauses to use in a 
rent contract) it seems grossly unfai 
to require a disinterested third party 
to go to the trouble and expense in- 
olved in collecting and paying these 
sums, and assuming the risk of paying 
mn gallonage delivered when collec- 
tion for the delivery may never be ac- 
complished 

And another word on a most im- 
portant subject, that of exclusive pe- 
vending privileges on an air- 
field. I can well understand a small 
business man coming to an airport 


troleum 


manager, and the two agreeing that 
for a period of years that person 
would be given an exclusive right to 
conduct a fixed-base operation on the 
airfield. Such exclusivity could easily 
be justified in many instances as com- 
pensation for the initial risk involved 
during the period in which the busi- 
ness is being built up. The same does 
not appear necessary in the case of 
merchandising petroleum products. It 
s true that to the extent a fixed-base 
operator has an exclusive clause, that 
is the exclusive dealer in pe- 
troleum products for transient aircraft 


operatol 


ise. However, he is still an independent 
business man, able to purchase which- 
ever brand of product suits his taste, 
and to change as he elects from one 
to the other. The same situation is not 
true when an oil company is granted 
an exclusive right to supply all of the 
airfield, or even that 
part pertaining only to non-airline 01 


gasoline on an 


government requirements. Such con 
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tracts would probably be of several 
years duration, and in the interim, the 
fixed-base operators conducting flight 
schools, charter 
would have no right to purchase their 


service, ct cetera, 
supplies elsewhere. It is even wors« 
when airline gallonage is included in 
such exclusive contracts. One of the 
cardinal principles on which American 
business has thrived, that of competi- 
tion, is violated. I urge such agree- 
ments be avoided and believe most of 
the industry in which I work would 
concur. The argument may be raised 
that duplication of facility for receipt, 
handling and storage is costly, and if 
so, I would counter that the same is 
true of the bulk plants employed by 
us in various cities. Competition in one 
instance does tend to increase market- 
ing costs, but the history of this great 
country has ably demonstrated that 
it also tends to decrease them to a 
still further degree, all to the ultimate 
benefit of the consumer, the great 
imerican public. 


Large Savings Through Hydrants 


Here are some facts in connection 
with a relatively recent departure in 
the marketing of aviation gasoline on 
airports. I refer to the so-called hy- 
drant system of dispensing the prod- 
uct. Back some years ago all of us 
thought that the cheapest way to get 
gasoline into an airplane was from a 
pit. Our problem became acute when 
planes became so numerous and so 
large that it was not desirable to move 
the airplane to the gasoline outlet. So 
we substituted a conventional gaso- 
line truck to which had been affixed 
pumps and hose and hauled the gas 
to the plane. For a quickie, this wasn’t 
a bad answer, but the trouble is it has 
apparently grown towards a perma- 
nent solution. Today, in serving air- 
lines, we use tremendous _tractor- 
trailer units containing up to 4,000 
gallons each. The wear and tear on 
airport aprons because of their use 
must be tremendous. The wear and 
tear on the pocketbooks of the sup- 
pliers and users is equally great. The 
best of them today cost $16,000, or 
more, which, if depreciated over 6 
years with a residual value of 10 per 
cent, amounts to $200 a month for 
depreciation only, with probably an 
extra $50 or $75 a month being re- 
quired on the average in their main- 
tenance. Then, too, these investment 
figures must be backed by others for 
storage tanks connected to truck load- 
ing devices, actuated by pumps with 
the product flowing through water 
separators, air releases, meters, et 
cetera. Now it so happens that all of 
the devices commonly used in loading 
the trucks are those heretofore used 
in pit systems. Were an apron to be 
equipped with a multitude of pits so 
as to have one available at every possi- 
ble point of desired loading, the cost 
would be tremendous. Realizing that 
fact, we have blithely gone to trucks 
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without thinking the question through. 

Recent thought, however, shows that 
(1) where the loading area may lx 
expected to remain static, for say a 10 
year period, and (2) where that area 
is not exceedingly remote from an 
area which may be used for bulk prod- 
uct storage, a system of hydrants lo- 
cated strategically on the apron, and 
service carts, either motor or hand- 
propelled, containing meters, filters 
and hose, are of much lower cost and 
in fact are less hazardous, and provide 
cleaner product. A typical instance 
shows a two-hydrant system; that is, 
two points of outlets, where two prod 
ucts would be available, to cost 20 pe 
cent less than would a similar pit sys- 
tem, and approximately 75 per cent 
less than would a comparable tank 
truck system. This is without con- 
sideration of probably lower labo: 
costs, safer product handling, and the 
other benefits accruing to the hydrant 
system. 

Incidentally, our Air Force is vitally 
interested in this system today, and 
in its future operations will probably 
use it extensively. I urge any airport 
manager contemplating changes or 
new installations to insist upon the 
supplying company providing a study 
of the potentialities of the hydrant 
system. 

There is still another angle of mar- 
keting petroleum products at airports, 
namely, that of airport management 
itself becoming a dealer in petroleum 
products. This practice has grown par- 
ticularly in the South and Central 
areas of the United States. The re- 
sults, while possibly profitable to the 
airport management, almost invari- 
ably must be at the expense of the 
major customers who ultimately pur- 
chase. In the case of a large buyer, 
such as an airline, at most delivery 
points, there’s no particular economy 
effected through having the city pur- 
chase and resell. In other words, the 
petroleum company could sell the air- 
line just as easily at the price at which 
it sold the airport management. In 
marketing gasoline, economies are ef- 
fected largely through delivery method 
and unit sizes of delivery. A tank car 
load or a transport truck load might 
be said to be worth a stated price. 
Selling five car loads to the same buyer 
instead of to different buyers, should 
not change the unit price, since no 
economies of consequence have been 
effected. This principle is true no mat- 
ter that the airport management also 
sells labor for receipt, storage, and 
handling of the product. The sale of 
such labor deserves to return cost plus 
a profit. Injustice appears only when 
the profit on that labor is exorbitant, 
or a profit is likewise realized on the 
resale of the gasoline. A similar situa- 
tion exists where an airport manage- 
ment installs a dispensing system and 
demands that all gasoline used on the 
airport flow through that system and 
then charges more than a fair profit 
on his investment and labor. ®* * * 
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Airport Management 


sce there may be 
some lisagreement as to 


the method of improving the profes 
ion of airport management = and 
Lhe tanding of those engaged therein, 
all concerned are willing to do any 
thing possible to elevate, dignify and 
benefit t Airpo. management, 
despite its youth as a profession, has 
already proved it mportance. No 
one who Nas opserved the develop- 


ment of busine r this country 
can avoid being impressed with the 
fact that, gradually and over a period 
of years, the various vocations or sub 
livisions of industry have tended to 
become professionalized This has 


been true not only in the fields of law, 
medicine and = insurance which are 
not directly connecte 1, but in the fields 


of industry, manageme! purchasing, 


accounting, and other ac ties which 


at one time were considered to be but 
part of the day-to-day work of any 
uUsiIness man 
The word “profe on” one that 
very easily misunderstood. It does 
ot mean that a smug group considers 
the work it does a omething better 


or more difficult than the work othe) 


people dao But it do mean that cei 
tain criteria of idgemel! have bee 
applied to a vocatio) It means (a) 
tnere 1 a reasonabk ompensatio! 
paid to those who work on the field; 
(b) there 3 a reasonable opportunity 
for advancement ised upon profes 


ional efficienc ommensurate with 
talent and devotion to the work: (c¢) 
f ott 


there is a high degre tT attraction to 


the work; (d) there are high ethical 


standards applied, and (e) there is a 
firm belief that the wo s related to 
public service 

Professionalization may be brought 


about ll everal Way (ne 1s to pre 


vent, Dy law, anyone trom practicing 


a profession until certain educational 
and ethical standards have been com 
plied with This is the case with 
physicial lawvel pharmacists and 
other professional men who rende) 
such a personal service to their clients 


that they must meet certain standards 
before being permitted to practice 
Another way is followed by engineers, 
architects and the like who serve the 
public in a semi-personal way and 
practice their professions without 
having complied with such rigid stand 
ards but still with general rules pre 


scribed by professional societies o1 
even by law 

All of the numerous reasons which 
have influenced any group to organize 
for professional, promotional and edu- 


cational work are present in the field 
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—Job or Profession? 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


of airport management. However, the 
basic reason why professionalizatio! 
is needed in airport management 1s 
that it will establish and then main 
tain essential and uniform standards 
of practice. It will be 
portant step toward better standards 


another im 


and more efficient and economical ail 
transportation. While every airport 
possesses a certain individuality, there 
are many things common to all, and 
it is no longer possible to continue 
the development of airport managt 
operation on the 


ment or airport 


basis of scattered individual ente) 
prizes. 

If the profession of airport manage 
ment is ever to amount to anything, 


several things must be done by 


ndividuals and groups. The publi 
must be told, over and over, of the 
mportance of airport management 
very few people have anything but 
very hazy idea of the work of a 
Lirport manager) \irport managers 
must broaden their horizons and ex 
tend their knowledge of air transpoi 
practice, the economics of transporta 
on and general management in orde) 
o prepare themselves for larger fields 
of service. A high standard of ethics 
] 


must be established and maintained 


Opportunities for Organization 


Professionalization requires orga) 
ation. Fortunately we already have 
an organization in the American As 
sociation of Airport Executives which 
has before it great opportunities. Only 
two of these need be mentioned here 
The conducting of impartial investi 
gations into airport management 
problems and the publishing of find 
ngs for the benefit of the airport 
ndustry and the public, and et 
couragement of young men to ente! 
the airport management field because 
of the high standards of practice de 
veloped and the opportunities pre 
sented But the field of 


management, at this 


airport 
stage in its 
development, is ready for more in 
tensive organization. 

Airport 
developed a group consciousness which 
facilitates further and stronge. 


management has already 


organization. A number of able men 
have achieved positions of prominence 
in the field through their efforts and 
opportunities they have grasped, and 
many of these men are willing and 
eager to assist others for the good of 


the profession. Much has been done, 





but not enough. The foundation has 
been laid, now the building must be 
erected. 

Even the staunchest advocates of 
the professionalization of airport 
management recognize that there are 
several things which will have to be 
faced in connection with any organiza- 
tion which may undertake to furthe 
t. These are: 

1. It must not be a “self-anointing” 
organization in which a few persons 
take it upon themselves to conceive 
that they are “experts” in the field 
and then proceed to anoint others they 
think qualified for various reasons. It 
cannot be a one-man or a one-group 
organization. It must be a movement 
that comes spontaneously from those 
already in airport management. 

2. Sectionalism must be 
This does not mean that any state o1 
organization should not 
function, because there must be some 


avoided 
sectional 


subdivision; but the idea should not be 
localized to any section of the country, 
to any particular individual, or to any 
airport-size group. 

}. The organization must be pro 
tected so that it will not get into the 
hands of someone or some group who 
will use it for selfish interests. 

1. If professional status is to be 
brought about it will be necessary fo: 
someone or some group to suggest 
what the professional standards 
should be This is a delicate point 
No one has yet done this with any 
exactness. Perhaps no one is ready 
to do it but it merits early attention 

There are those who prefe to keep 
airport management in the job cate 
gory. They feel that professionaliza- 
tion would tend to push 
matters the wrong way since, 


airport 
when 
one speaks of the professions, one 
automatically thinks of the law, of 
medicine and the like. These people 
feel that airport management should 
not be grouped with such endeavors 
because, in the last analysis, the air 
port manager is a business man and 
his duties are strictly 
nature; that no “professionalization” 
can in any way determine the fitness 
of a man for any particular post. 

No one can deny the fact that air- 
port management is not and cannot 
ever be a “profession” such as medi- 
cine, law and the like. It does, how- 
ever, have much in common with what 
might be termed professions such as 
engineering, architecture, accounting 
and the others, and it is certainly af- 
fected with the public interest. It is 
time that steps toward professionali- 
zation be taken. ® *® *® 
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Flexible Financing for 


LMOST everyone recognizes 

A that ntensified airplane 

selling requires the use of credit fa 
cilities to obtain the maximum return 
from any given market. Those who do 
ore nerally think of it as used in auto 
mobile or appliance marketing, but 
few realize that there is no basis fo 
the correlation 


except presumptio! 


and that problems in aviation are vast 
ly different. Most sources of capital 
that have tried to classify aircraft 1 
the same category with the automobilk 
have been discouraged or failed. Avia 
tion is not as yet a mass installment 
business. Basic factors of financing the 
distribution channels still challenge 
the financier while distribution prob 
lems challenge the manufacturer. 

In early 1948 the most obvious sell 

g problem was that of getting new 


hands of dealers 


equipment into the 

many dealers. Being uniformly short 
f capital after a slow winter, dealers 
couldn't buy, even if they were sold 
The dealer not only had to be sold 
on the product and the economy of 
ywwnership but also provided with an 
avenue of credit. This credit had to 
be provided on a re alistic basis, recog 
problems of the 


IZing the peculiar 


lealer organization. It appeared that 
such. facility 
short-term, low down-payment cha 


floor-plar 


should approach the 


acteristic of automotive 
ning: but few dealers could afford to 
stock new planes for delivery. It was 
also recognized that airplanes could 
not to be sold without demonstratio1 
So that in itself did not appear to be 
the answer. A _ special demonstrato1 
arrangement was suggested, but 


analysis revealed that few dealers 
could afford to own even one demon 
strator for sales purposes alone. Load 
ng the dealer with another plane or 
a twelve or eighteen-month install 
ment plan was not the answer either, 
as each one probably had too many 


operational aircraft already 


Demonstrator Plan 


lo meet these many problems Inte 
state announced its “demonstraton 
plan” in January. Financing 65 per 
cent of the list price with a renewable 
term of sixty days, it provided insu 
ance for general use and encouraged 
the dealer to place the airplane on his 


rht line and use it not only fo 
lemonstration but also for all othe: 
normal flight operations. In this way 


the demonstrator could be made to pay 
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Airecrait Distribution 


By H. A. SHAFFER 


Interstate Air-Credit Corporation 


own way and an operational profit 
besides. Rates including this broad in- 
surance looked prohibitive at first, but 
it was soon found by experience that 
the new ship on the flight line did in- 
crease the normal volume and the 
demonstrator did make an operational 
profit 

This plan became so popular that 
one factory reported having delivered 
half of its production by it one month 
n early summer. 

\s the 1948 season passed its peak 
! June, selling procedure required 
ntensification. More aggressive selling 
revealed the necessity of a complete 
nventory of representative models, 
especially by all distributors. First 
thoughts turned again to floor-plan- 
ning as utilized by the automobile 
business, but in spite of its effective 
ness in that industry, records prove 
that it really has been a _ hindrance 
rather than a help when used in ait 
craft financing. Its terms and low 
down-payment recommend it but re 
strictions imposed against use freezes 
the inventory in the hangar where it 
cannot be flown or demonstrated. Air- 
planes cannot be sold that Way. If 
they could, all the operators would be 
n down-town show rooms where the 


people pass 


Active Inventory 


\s a result of unsatisfactory past 
experience with the floor plan and re- 
cent encouraging experience with the 
“demonstrator plan,” a new and use 
ful type of floor plan suggested itself 
(1) Small down payment (an advancs 
of 60 per cent of list); (2) full cove 
age insurance, same as demonstrato! 
plan, but; (3) restricted to demonstra- 
tion, excluding coverage for rental and 
nstruction to save insurance costs, but 
including coverage for charter con- 
tract for prospective buyers to show 
itility; and (4) delivery insurance; 
coverage from the instant of factory 
delivery, eliminating necessity of spe 
cial transportation coverage 

Such a plan will discourage a frozen 
nventory which has always been a 
threat to the industry, but will en- 
courage an active inventory that pro 
duces sales. This plan is just being 
released by us 


Further intensification of selling 
points to trading. It was recently 
established that 70 per cent of new 
1948 sales to date were to those who 
already owned aircraft. With the sea- 
sonal decline of the used-plane market, 
owners found difficulty in disposing of 
last year’s models. That placed the 
problem squarely up to the dealer to 
temember- 
ing easy selling periods, the dealei 
usually rejects first the idea of tak- 
ing a trade at all and second, the 
possibility of taking a loss on the 
trade. However, the automobile busi- 
ness showed the way in the thirties 


accept trades or not sell. 


when a’trade was expected on every 
sale and a small loss on each trade 
was normal. Yet these automobile 
dealers produced a volume of small 
profits that was more than adequate. 
Conditions may force the same pro- 
cedure in aircraft selling, but some 
distributors will not be able to carry 
large used-plane inventory and others 
who can are reluctant to press th 
matter with their dealers because they 
know they will be expected to carry 
the trade and still get only the short 
end of the discount. 


Used Planes for Trading 


To fill this gap, we are now announ 
ing a “trade-in plan” available to both 
dealers and distributors. It is also a 
modification of floor planning and the 
demonstrator plan, covering a sixty 
day term and full coverage insurance 
to cover sales demonstration only. The 
amount to be financed is determined 
by the amount allowed for the trade 
less the seller’s gross profit on the new 
sale, or 50 per cent of the true value 
of the trade—whichever is the lowe) 
This plan should encourage profitable 
trading as it relieves the distributor of 
the dealer’s trading problems. 

A third new plan calculated to help 
maintain shop income during the lean 
winter months, called the “repair and 
alteration plan,” will finance extra 
equipment, repairs, or relicensing costs 
up to 40 per cent of the value of the 
airplane with no down payment and 
no compulsory insurance. 

These three new packaged plans to 
gether with the insurance plan, pa 
ticipating plan and demonstrator plan, 
already in use, provide each selling 
organization with all the financing aids 
necessary to successful merchandis 
ing x *«* * 
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| VHF COMMUNICATION 


and LF NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 


meet every Operational Need 
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\ THE A.R.C. TYPE 11A 

\ Meets basic needs by providing 
\ for VHF Transmission, LF 
Range Reception and Rotatable 
Loop Navigation. 





THE A.R.C. TYPE 12 (Above) 


Combines the advantages of the 
2-way VHF equipment, in- Type 11A and the Type 17, of- 


\ THE A.R.C. TYPE 17 
\ A 


\ cluding a tunable VHF Receiver fering 2-way VHF, together 
\ and a 5-channel, crystal con- with LF Range Reception and 
\ trolled VHF Transmitter. Rotatable Loop Navigation. 
\ 


All units of these systems have been Type-Certificated by 
the CAA. For the highest standards of design and manvufac- 
ture and the finest in radio equipment, specify A.R.C. 
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DEPENDABLE ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1928 
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Questions and Answers 
for Operators 


Free Listings for Airports 
and Operators 


QUESTION: I am an operator of an 
airport in a town of 7,000 people and 
I want to move. | could make some 
money while the GI program was go- 
ing strong but these people here simply 
aren't interested in aviation and I 
can’t wake them up. I doubt if I 
could get over three or four students 
a year if they had to pay their own 
way. Do you know of some good place 
where the operator wants to sell out? 
Or do you know of anyone who would 
be interested in taking over my opera- 
tion? 


ANSWER: That is a composite of 
questions we've encountered in several 
recent conversations and some letters, 
all adding up to the fact that 
there’s a general restlessness among 
operators. Many of them feel they’ve 
reached the bottom of the barrel and 
exhausted all the possibilities in thei 
towns. They don’t want to get out of 
the business but they want to find a 
better spot. 

A typical operator moved into his 
airport, a public one, right after the 
war. He went after GI business and 
he got it. He didn’t care about charter 
business; he didn’t try to sell aircraft 
and training to anyone who had to pay 
his own way; he stayed out at the ain 
port so much he was a stranger to 
the townspeople; twice he turned down 
emergency charter trips. The few 
local pilots who either owned aircraft 
or might have bought aircraft felt 
that they were being pushed around 

Now, when that operator needs 
every dime of revenue he can generate, 
there’s a wall of sales resistance built 
up against him. He says his com 
munity can’t be sold on aviation and 
has said it publicly. He hasn’t tried 
to sell it before. He should have started 
to make air transportation and him 
self a part of the town the day he 
arrived. 

Probably he’d better move, and 
wherever he goes, we think he’d do 
wisely if he tried to build up confidence 
and good public relations, do some 
real merchandising. 

We know other operators who bit 
off more than they could financially 
chew and would like to grade down 
to a smaller operation. There may be 
a dozen other reasons operators want 
to sell out, trade locations or start 
operations at new locations. At this 
stage of the aviation business, every 
airport should be kept in operatio: 
to afford service to the growing 
number of aircraft being used by 
business for air transportation. The 
high proportion of four-passenge}? 
aircraft in current sales reflects the 
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increasing use of aircraft in com- 
merce. To these people airports with 
gas and service are gaining in im- 
portance. 

With these conditions in mind, 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT has sought 
some means to assist in putting op 
erators in touch with airports and op- 
erations where openings exist or where 
change is desired. To do this, this 
column offers to cities, counties, air 
ports and operators a free listing serv 
ice. If you want to secure a lease on an 
operation, want to sell or trade your 
present operation, or have an airport 
for which you need an operator, write 
a brief description of 40 words or less 
and send it to Southern Flight fo 
listing in this column. Don’t send 
listings of equipment, planes or parts 
There will be no charge and no obliga- 
tions—this listing is offered by the 
Editors as a service to aviation in 
general, which will prosper only as 
long as small airports and operations 
on them are prosperous 


Battery Cart Service 


QUESTION: We own a fairly new 
four-passenger airplane and use it 
extensively for business travel. At 
a midday gas stop last week we found 
our battery was low and couldn't get 
the engine started. We fooled around 
about 45 minutes and then had to take 
the battery to a filling station for a 
quick charge. The entire delay was 
over three hours. This is just one of 
the small things that discourage 
owners of personal aircraft. Can you 
think up an answer? 


ANSWER: We've heard of such 
cases before and we’ve wondered why 
aircraft manufacturers haven’t en- 
couraged operators to own and operat« 
battery carts by installing quick dis 
onnect plugs on aircraft. Hangar 
operators and gasoline vendors having 
battery carts then could save a lot of 
lrain on starter batteries at stops 


Markers for Small Fields 

QUESTION: Just a question from a 
wandering pilot, please. I travel a 
good bit of country and go into many 
small fields, both public and private. 
Many of these are like the one I visited 
last week — about a hundred-acre 
privately-owned field. All of it looked 
green and usable. There was a wind- 
sock and I lined up and came in on 
what looked like the place to land. | 
found it wasn’t an all-over field after 
all because it was rougher than plowed 
ground. Isn't there some way private 
as well as public fields can be marked 
so it’s safe to land? 


ANSWER: Not long ago we went 
into a field at Pocahontas, Arkansas, 
where the strip in use was marked by 
bushel baskets painted white. We 
think they were peach baskets. Seems 
to us that kind of marking wouldn’t 
cost very much and it certainly works 
The baskets can be moved easily for 
changes in direction x~ * * 
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ATLANTIC SERVES 


_cz, WILMINGTON 
DEL. 


Prompt Service 


DuPont Airport and 
New Castle County Airport 


NEW YORK 
N.Y. 


Teterboro Air Terminal 
25 min. from Times Squore 
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Boltimore 
Municipal Airport 
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Bedford Airport ae 


The S. A. LONG CO., Inc. ‘tlantic 
WICHITA e« KANSAS viation 
Wholesale Distributors 
AVIATION SUPPLIES 


ACCESSORIES and INSTRUMENT OVERHAUL 


Cc. A. A. Approved Siction No. 2783 RADIO SERVICE 


Finest Service in the Fast 


MASTER AIRCRAFT AND 


NEXT TIME—STOP AT ATLANTIC 











INSTRUMENTS 


Overhauled—Guaranteed 
not just “tested” 


Sales — Exchange — Repairs — Service 


FRANK SAY & CO. 


Dallas 5, Texas 
4412 East Lovers Lane Lakeside-9934 


C.A.A. APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 3819 














ls Essential to the Production Require- 
ments of Manufacturers and Airlines 
Requiring Modernization or Overhaul of 
Aircraft Engines and Accessories. Call 
or Write ... 


PRECISION AEROMOTIVE 


CORPORATION 
HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 
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TOP MEN ON THE TOTEM POLE 


Continue l from Page 20 
onal plane owner including shops, multiple T-hangar units, 
ition building and a parts and supply 
lohn M. Stuber writes that their 1948 


iles record was ichieved largely because ot Stinson s ade 
11 


iwtractive idminist 


tore. Sales Manager 


suate dealer discount as well as many other factory helps 
uch as th solo plan” for attracting new businessmen 
type of owners. Stuber recognizes the importance of trade 


1s as a factor in the airplane business and states that his 


ompany has taken a very realistic view of the price struc 
' 
ture of used ships, dealing in no illusions as to what they 


eally will bring on the present market. His company sells 


sed airplanes for the cash they can get today and not what 
they hope to get on some future tomorrow. 


Stuber’s comments on used airplanes lead us to think that 














REDUCES FRICTION, LABOR 
AND OVERHAULING COSTS 
Frees high compression engines of gum, sludge and cat 


high flash and fire point.. TUNE 


bon binde as 


O-LENE flows freely in subzero weather conditions . 
creases penetrating quality when added to oils. Add 
ularly » fuel and motor oil. GUARANTEED to 


educe friction as much as 50% or double you: 


money back. Start using TUNE-O-LENI today. 


(=> HOBB SWETNAM CO.™ 


WiCHITA FaLtsS The aAS 











maybe we overlooked a bet in compiling the information for 
this series of two articles. Perhaps we should have searched 
out the people who are selling used airplanes. They, too, 
have a definite and important spot in the over-all airplane 
market. With so many of the new postwar makes and 
models going to people who already own airplanes, the used 
plane dealer is a mighty important person. He must demon 
strate, use sales techniques and angles the new plane sales 
men use. Bob Halpin of Bethany, Connecticut, writes that 
he has sold a plane per month for 29 months—mostly used. 
We need more Stubers and Halpins so that the good used 
equipment will keep flowing into owners’ hands and not 
become a dreg. The top men on the totem pole for the lead 
ng six makes of aircraft prove that there’s a healthy market 
tor today’s planes, if you go out and dig for the business. 
[he prospects are there. What we need is more salesmen, 
willing to work at the job. 

And speaking of prospects, we've seen where Bernarr 
Macfadden has just renewed his pilot’s license by passing 
his medical exam at the age of 80. Doesn’t somebody want 
to sell him a new plane? We'll send you his address! * * * 


ARKANSAS FISH FLIGHT 


(Continued from page 21) 


Rock, 165 miles from St. Louis and 275 miles from Tulsa 
Sam can accommodate parties of four persons or less on 
short notice, more if reservations are made. We suggest 
calling ahead, not only to reserve space but to be sure fish 
ire active, since an airplane will get you there quickly if 
they are. All you want to take with you is your tackle. 
O’Baugh provides everything else at reasonable rates— 
transportation to and from camp, meals, refreshments, 


licenses, guides and floats. * * * 








Smyer Kircraft Sales & Service 


lf it's for a Cub-Continental or Lycoming 
We have it — 


COMPLETE NEW STOCK — 


— SPECIAL THIS MONTH — 


Instrument Special: 
Bank & Turn — Sensitive Altimeter — Rate of Climb 
@ $7.50 each 
Ponca City Municipal Airport — Downtown Airpark, Oke City 
OKLAHOMA DISTRIBUTOR FOR PIPER AIRCRAFT 








BROAD and NELSON 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
PLANNERS 


Succeeding Theos. D. Broad, Architect 
for Dallas Air Terminal, Love Field; 
for Grege County Air Terminal 
Burt Bldg DALLAS R-4768 











AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


Excellent converted AT-11. Executive type 
nterior. Hydromatic propellers. Priced 
right. Write for details. F. J. Tolley 
SPARTAN AERO REPAIR, Municipal Air 
port, Tulsa, Oklahoma 








P & W PARTS FOR SALE 


A $25,000,000 INVENTORY 
Priced 35% off Govt. Cost 


AIA-PART§ nc 


723 SONORA AVE., DEPT. SF, GLENDALE |, CALIFORNIA 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 














For the backbone of its air fleet the U.S. Navy 
traditionally puts its faith in aircraft types that 
have thoroughly proved themselves in serv- 
ice. Today, the battle-proved Vought Corsairs 
proudly serve as the Navy’s front-line fighter- 
bombers. Advanced far beyond their wartime 
predecessors, highly developed models of the 
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F4U will continue to join the fleet well intol1949 

Meanwhile, a whole new generation of 
Vought airplanes is in the making. Right 
now they are going through the gruelling 
tests that will prove them for service with 
the fleet in years to come. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 
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© 50,000 


trouble-free miles around the globe! 


a 


Southwest Airmotive mechanics and technicians who 
overhauled the “Sky Merchant’ for its 50,000-mile ‘round 
. the-world flight. The Atlas aircrew stands at right. 


Q... seas, deserts, and mountains of 28 countries, the Atlas Supply Company’s DC-4 “Sky Merchant” flew around 
the globe on a unique mission of goodwill. Aboard were crewmen, Atlas representatives who displayed the com- 
pany s famed automotive and aeronautical products, and 17 American business men who gained valuable first-hand 


impressions of conditions abroad. 


One hundred days and 50.000 miles after the journey’s start, the Douglas’ wheels touched home base again in USA. 

It had flown through every conceivable kind of weather, through wide extremes in temperature and on-and-off 
runways of myriad descriptions. Not once did the aircraft or its 
SAC-installed engines develop mechanical trouble. 
From the Atlas aviation experts, there was nothing but praise. They 
gave much of the credit for a trouble-free trip to Southwest Air- 
motive where the “Sky Merchant” received a major going-over. 
This record reflects the same dependable service which for 16 years 
has kept air fleets flying safely and surely throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. Check with Southwest Airmotive before your next 


aircraft or engine overhaul. 


**THE FLAT RATE 
COMPANY” 


Southwest Airmotive Co. 


CAA Approved Repair Station No. 195 LOVE FIELD, 
DALLAS 





